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In Senate, November 17th, 1815. 


To his Excellency, William S. Pennington, Esq. Go- 
vernor of the state of New Jersey. 


Sir—The undersigned, commissioners of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, appointed by his Excel- 
lency, the Governor of said Commonwealth, the 15th 
day of March, 1815, in pursuance ofa resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth aforesaid, passed the 13th day of March, in the 
same year, to view, in conjunction with your Excellen- 
cy, that part of the river Delaware, in which a wing- 
dam is authorized to be erected by an act of the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, passed the 4th of February, 1815, 
and to cause an accurate survey of that part of the ri- 
ver to be made, having in conjunction with your Excel- 
lency, performed that duty, deem it proper before they 
make a report to the Governor of Pennsylvania, asthe 
are enjoined to do, to ascertain whether there is any dif 
ference of opinion, and if any, what it is, between your 
Excellency and the undersigned, respecting the rights 
and powers of the two states respectively, to control the 
acts of each other, when those acts in their very nature, 
if carried into operation, must necessarily obstruct, 


impede or embarrass the free and open navigation of 


the river Delaware; and whether there is any difference 
of opinion respecting the true construction of the agree- 
ment made between the two states, by commissioners 
for that purpose appointed, and ratified by the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, on the day of May, 1783, and 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, in the same year: They therefore submit to 


either state authorizing any obstruction of the naviga- 
tion, without the concurrence of the other. Such a po- 
licy, if adopted, will insure a free and open navigation 
of the Delaware, will preserve harmony between the 
two states, and will promote the best interests and 
views of the citizens in general, however it may inter- 
fere with particular individuals, who from cupidity, or 
other motives, may desire to appropriate permanently 
to themselves, that which should be common to all. 

If this view of the subject, should be deemed incor- 
rect by your Excellency, the undersigned consider the 
agreement made between the two states, in 1783, as put- 
ting the question at rest. By the first article of that 
agreement, it is declared that the river Velaware be- 
tween certain points, “in the whole ong and breadth 
thereof, is, and shall continue to be, and remain a com- 
mon highway, equally free and open for the use, bene- 
fit, and advantage of the said contracting partics.” This 
stipulation, it is believed, restrains any one of the parties 
from exercising the power attempted by the Legislature 
of New Jersey, by the act in question, without the con- 
currence of the other. If any doubt could be entertain- 
ed, of this being the true construction of that clause, it 
would only be necessary to advert tothe proviso attach- 
ed to the same article, by which a right of minor im- 
portance, and of a temporary nature, compared to the 
one attempted to be exercised by the act in question, is 
particularly, and specifically excepted from the opera- 

| tion of the general clause, and reserved to each state, 
| It is believed the Legislature of Pennsylvania have uni- 
| formly acted upon the construction suggested, and have 
never passed a law authorizing the erection of a dam in 
the river Delaware, although many individuals have 
ventured to do it at their own risk, without any authori- 
ty. Any other construction, it is believed, will endan- 
| ger the peace and harmony which has hitherto existed 








your Excellency’s consideration, the opinions they en- | between the two states, will in all probability, involve 
tertain on those subjects, which they believe to be of | them in unpleasant controversies, and may compel the 
the highest importance to the preservation of the free | judiciary to decide on the legality of an act of New Jer- 
navigation of the river, and of which there should if pos- | sey. All which may be avoided by suspending the ope- 
siale, be a clear and distinct understanding between | ration of the act in question, until Pennsylvania shall by 
the two states, and the citizens thereof. | law, have sanctioned the erection of the dam. 

The free navigation of the river Delaware, is of the | The undersigned suggest to your Excellency, that 
utmost importance to both sides. It is particularly so | the provisions of the act of New Jersey, are not sufli- 
to Pennsylvania: it is the only good navigable stream | ciently explicit to secure to the citizens any benefit 
which runs immediately to the only seaport she pos- | from the proposed locks; the length should have been 
sesses. A state which know its rights, and seesits in- | mentioned, a person should haye been compelled to 
terest, may be reasonably expected to be very jealous | open and shut them within a given time after the blow- 
of every infringement of those rights, and of every ille- | ing of a horn, and many other regulations, wh’ch will 
gal obstruction to the pursuits of its interest.. Both | readily suggest themselvés to your Excellency, should 


‘states are deeply interested in preserving the navigation | have been made. 


free from every kind of obstruction. If one of the | The undersigned will receive with pleasure, any ob- 


states without consulting the other, may at their discre- 
tion, authorize obstructions, where is the limitation at 
which she must stop’ It may be said at that point, to 
exceed which would injure the navigation; but who is 
to judge? if the state passing the act, then there is no- 
thing to prevent her authorizing obstructions destruc- 


servations of your Excellency, on this interesting sub- 
ject. They beg your Excellency to accept of their per- 
sonal respect, and are, with great consideration, 
Your Excellency’s humble servants, 
JOHN ROSS, 
WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


tive of the best interests of the state. Whatis to control | October 2d, 1815. 

her acts? A sense of justice. Experience has proved oe 

too often, that it is insufficient. An absolute veto in Trenton, 10th October, 1815. 

each state to the acts passed by the other, in reference | Gentlemen—Your communication of the 2d instant, 

to the river, is essential to the security of the rights of | was received by me on the 7th. Asthe communication 

each. Sound policy, it is believed, would prohibit | from his Excellency, Governor Snyder, covering the re- 
Von. X. 17 
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solution of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, was not re-| of the question, in doing which, I am persuaded that 
ceived by me until after the adjournment of the Legis- | your construction of the contract will also be duly con- 
latute of New Jersey, it must readily occur to ydu, that | sidered. 

any thing that I may say on the subject matter of such} I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with great per- 
communication, cannot have a binding effect on the | sonal respect, your very humble servant, 

state of New Jersey, for want of legislative sanction. , W. S. PENNINGTON. 
The measure adopted by the Legislature of Pennsylva-| The honorable John Ross, and 

nia, in appointing commissioners to view that part of the William Mitchell, Esquires, 

river supposed to be affected by the act complained of, 
manifests a spirit of conciliation, which cannot fail to ex- 
cite corresponding feelings. The urbanity with which 
you have executed the commission, it would be a failure 
of respect on my part, not to acknowledge. ‘The whole 
of the proceeding relative to this business, will be laid 
before the Legislature at its annual session, the fourth 
week in this month, at which time, no doubt but it will | 


receive such consideration as its importance requires. commissioners on the part of Pennsylyania, to confer on 


As you appear to expect from me an opinion on the | the subject of a wing-dam, authorized to be erected in 
construction of the agreement entered into between the 


: Centre Bridge, Feb. 8, 1816. 
Dear Sir—Enclosed are the papers of currespon- 
dence between his Excellency, William S. Penning- 
ton, Esquire, Governor of the state of New Jersey, and 
John Ross, Esquire, in conjunction with myself, ap- 
pointed by your Excellency, in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Senate and House of Representatives, as 


the river Delaware, by an act of the Legislature of the 
two states, it may not be thought assuming too much on state of New Jersey, together with the return of survey 
myself, to comply with that expectation, subject how- | and draft of the contemplated site, and parts adjacent, 
ever, to the qualification before mentioned, that such | arxt our report relative thereto, which from extraordina- 
opinion cannot have a binding operation on the state of | ry causes, I have been prevented from reporting before. 
New Jersey. I amwith great esteem, very respectfully, sir, your 
That the river Delaware lying between the two states, | obedient servant, 
shallin length and breadth, be and remain a common | 
highway, appears to me to result from the principles of 
general law, independent of any pact or convention be- 
tween the states bordering on it; and although the agree- 
ment does not lessen the right, but fully recognizes its 
binding authority, and may be said to strengthen the 
obligations of the contracting parties to the observance 
of it, yet it does not change the import of the words, 





WILLIAM MITCHELL. 

To his Excellency, Simon Snyder, Esq 

- Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

To his Excellency, Simon Snyder, Esq. Governor of 
| the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Sir—The undersigned, commissioners appointed by 

your Excellency, the 15th day of March, 1815, in pur- 
common highway, when applied to a navigable river, | suance of a resolution of the Senate and House of Repre- 
which can mean nothing more than a passage, or cont- | sentatives of the Commonwealth of Pernsylvania, pass- 
mon highway, for the purposes of navigation; that is, a | ed the 13th day of March, in the same year, to view, in 
free, unobstructed, and uninterrupted navigation of the | conjunction with the Governor of New Jersey, that part 
river; but this does not in my apprehension, take from | of the rivet Delaware in whicha wing-dam is authorized 
either state, the rise of its shores for the purposes of | to be erected by an act of the Legislature of New Jer- 
wharves, docks, banks, and dams, necessary for the | sey, passed the 4thday of February, 1815, and to cause 
public good, and the exercise of a beneficial industry. | am accurate survey of that part of the river to be made, 
Ladmit that this is a subordinate right, and must be so | and to return the same to your Excellency, together 
exercised, as not to violate the superior right of naviga-| with their opinion, whether the contemplated dam will 
tion. If the agreement under consideration, is to| be such an obstruction to the navigation and free use of 
receive such construction as to impose a prohibition to | the river Delaware, as in any way to violate or infringe 
the occupation of any portion of the land over which | the agreement entered into on the 26th day of April, 
the waters of the Delaware flowed at the time of the | 1783, between the commissioners appointed by the Le- 
contract, or since, permit me to ask, what is to become | gislatures of the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
of a great portion of wharves and docks erected in front | have the honor to report, that they have im conjunction 
of the commercial city of Philadelphia? You admitthat | with the Governor of New Jersey, viewed that part of 
the citizens of Pennsylvania have erected dams on their | the river- Delaware, in which a wing-dam is authorized 
own shores: if this is an injury done in New Jersey, | to be erected by an act of the Legislature of New Jer- 
and a violation of the compact made between the two | sey, passed the 4th day of February, 1815, and have 
states, that it was done at the risk of individuals without | caused an accurate survey to be made of the same, 





legislative authority, would not furnish a satisfactory | which is herewith returned, identified by the signatures 
explanation, for its being a matter of public notoriety, | of your commissioners. That on the 29th of August, 
the state of Pennsylvania in good faith would have been | when the river was very low, and when the survey was 
bound to punish its citizens for transgressing a public, | made, the breadth of the stream, on the east side of 
solemn engagement of the state. That this was not| Yard’s island, or the gravel bar, was only twelve 
done, can be accounted for in no other way, than that | perches; but on the 26th of September, when the rise 
the received opinion is, that the contract had not been | in the river was only about three feet, the breadth ofthe 
touched, and as a consequence, no injury done to New | stream on the east side of the island, or gravel bar, was 
Jersey. 1 cannot but indulge an opinion, that on reflec- | forty-iour perches, and the island or bar itself was com- 
tion, you will be convinced that the position you have| pletely overflowed. According to the best estimation 
taken, that every act respecting the river requires the | your commissioners could form, a rise of about two feet 
concurring assent of each state, covers too much ground, | would overflow the island, and the whole forty-four 
and that a construction comporting in substance with| perches lying between that and the bank of New Jer- 
the one suggested above, will be found to form the | sey, as designated in the draft. 

most practicable, if not the most reasonable rule. On the 2d of October, the undersigned addressed a 
Should you eventually concur in this opinion, the inqiu-| letter to the Governor of New Jersey on the subject, in 
ry will be narrowed to a single point, whethera dam | which, (although not expressly authorized, ) they sug- 
erected so as to connect Yard’s island with the main gested such opinions, and made such inquiries as they 
land at Bloomsburg, will injure the navigation of the | deemed necessary, to a fair understanding of the respec- 
river or not. The Legislature of New Jersey at the | tive pretensions or claims of the two states, individually, 
time of passing the law complained of, was of opinion | to interfere with the navigation of the river Delaware, a 
that it would not. A respect for the Legislature of| copy of which letter, and his Excellency’s answer, are 
Pennsylvania will,without doubt,induce a reconsideration | herewith transmitted. ‘They will disclose to your Ex- 
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cellency, the different views of the Governor of New | and attempted to be carried into operation by the Le- 
Jersey, and your commissioners, of the true construc- | gislature of New Jersey, by the act in question, will, 
tion of the compact made between the two states. if submitted to, be destructive of the free navigation of 

When his Excellency’s letter was received, he had | the river Delaware, subversive of the agreement itself, 
ceased to be Governor, and there was no opportunity | and of one of the most invaluable rights of Pennsylvania. 
left to your commissioners, of returning an answer; but JOHN ROSS, 
it may not be amiss, now to observe, that in tide water, WILLIAM MITCHELL. 
wharves legally constructed, ought not, perhaps, to ex- January 16, 1816. 
tend beyond low water mark, the boundary to which, it _— 
is believed, the soil was sold to individuals, and that In Senate—Saturday, March 9, 1816. 
wharves erected in tide water, always improve the navi- | Mr. Erwin,from the committee to whom was referred 
gation; but in the stream, every encroachment from the | on the 14th February, so much ef the Governor’s mes- 
shore into the river, obstructs and impedes the ascen- | sage, as relates to obstructions in the river Delaware, 
sion of it. made report, which was read as follows, to wit. 

To secure the free and uninterrupted navigation of | ‘That they have carefully examined, and deliberately 
the river Delaware, the compact made between the | considered the report of John Ross, and William Mitch- 
two states, must be so construed, and such is the true | ell, Esqs. commissioners appointed by the Governor of 
construction thereof, in the epinion of your commission- | this state, in pursuance of a resolution, passed the 13th 
ers, that each state is hereby restrained from doing any | day of March, 1815; also, the correspondence between 
act on, or exeicising any power over the river Dela- | them and the Governor of the state of New Jersey—the 
ware, without the concurrence of the other, unless done | compact entered into on the 26th day of April, 1783, 
in conformity to the reservations contained in the | between the commissioners of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
agreement. This construction, it is believed, has been | vania—the several acts ofassembly of this state, in any- 
recognized by both states in the concurrent acts of As- | wise relating to the river Delaware and its navigation 
sembly, authorizing the building of bridges, regulating | the acts of the Legislature of New Jersey, entitled ‘* an 
fisheries, prohibiting fish-baskets, and providing against | act to enable Daniel W. Coxe, Samuel Wright, jun. and 
the obstruction of the free nayigation of the river. | Peter I. Smith, and the survivors or survivor of them, 
From this view of the subject, your commissioners are | his or their heirs or assigns, to erect a wing-dam in the 
of opinion, that the contemplated dam will be such an | river Delaware, to connect Yard’s island with the main 
obstruction to the navigation and free use of the river | land of Bloomsbury,” passed the 4th of February, 1815, 
Delaware, as to essentially violate and infringe the | and the supplement thereto, passed on the 10th Februa- 
agreement entered into on the 26th day of April, 1783, ‘ry, 1816. 
between the commissioners of the two states respec-| That yourcommittee consider the enactment of said 
tively. supplement, as tending equally with the original act, to 

The Legislature of New Jersey, by the condition upon authorize as far as the Legislature of New Jersey can do 
which they authorize the erection of the contemplated | it, a direct and palpable infraction of the agreement en- 
dams impliedly, if not expressly, acknowledge the | tered into by the commissioners, and ratified by the two 
erection thereof, will be an encroachment on, and an | states, andattended with this peculiar aggravation, that 
infringement of the agreement, and the free navigation | it has been done after commissioners had, at the request 
of the river. That condition isas follows. ‘* Uponcon- | of the Governor of New Jersey, been appointed by vir- 
dition that they, the said Daniel W. Coxe, William | tue of the resolution of the 13th of March, 1815, to 
Wright, jun. and Peter I. Smith, or the survivors or sur- | view, in conjunction with him, that part of the Dela- 
vivor of them, his or their heirs or assigns, shall form, | ware, ia whicha wing-dam had been authorized by the 
build, and complete a lock in the said dam, where it | Legislature of that state, and had on so viewing the 
crosses that part of the river Delaware, which runs on | same, found that the operation of said act, would, as 
the east side of Yard’s island aforesaid, of such size, di- | they have since reported to the Governer of this state, 
mensions, and constructions, that Durham boats of the | be destructive of the free navigation of the river Dela- 
largest burden, and other craft that have been aecus- | ware, subversive of the aforesaid agreement, and of one 
tomed to navigate that part of the said river Delaware, | of the most invaluable rights of Pennsylvania. 
may pass up and through the same with ease and safe-| The committee further observe, that by virtue of the 
ty, the said lock to be not less than twenty-five feet | existing laws of Pennsylvania, from its earliest settle. 
wide.” | ment, at the date of the said agreement, and down to 

If that part of the river contemplated to be dammed, | the present time, ithas been the universal practice,sanc~ 
has been accustomed to be navigated, the Legislature of | tioned by usage of the law, to erect wharvesand piers on 
New Jersey have noright, without the consent of Penn- | the shores of the Delaware, both in New Jersey and 
spent to say it shall in future, not be navigated, or | Pennsylvania, at Chester, Gloucester, Fort Mifilin, 
i navigated, it shall be in a different manner, or upon | Camden, Philadeiphia, Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, 
different terms from what it has been accustomed to be, | Lamberton, and other places below the falls of Trenton, 
er subject to regulations or locks, as they in their wis- promoting the navigation of the said river, and gi- 








dom may think proper to establish, and yet this is pre- | ving a facility to the landing, unlading, mooring, and 
cisely what the Legislature of New Jersey have under- | securing ships, bay and river craft, and boats, as was 
taken to do. well known to the commissioners and legislatures of 
The circumstance of a lock being necessary in the | both states in 1783, who could never have intended, by 
contemplated dam, is sufficient evidence of its interfer- | the general words of their agreement, an ademption of 
ing with the free navigation of that parc of the river. | this known and necessary usage of the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania should not suffer her citizens to be inter- | either state, bordering upon the said river; nor have the 
rupted in the free navigation thereof, or to be sub- |! numerous wharves and piers existing before, or erect. 
ject to regulations or restrictions, without being con- | ed since the date of the said agreement, ever been re- 
sulted as to their propriety or expediency. The dimen- | monstrated against, or considered by the Legislature or 
sions of the lock, its adaptation to the uses intended, and | people of either sta‘e, as in any degree contravening 
the penalties under which it should be attended and | the spirit, meaning, or terms of said agreement, when 
kept in order, are subjects of too much importance, to | duly considered and construed, with reference to the 
be entrusted to the exclusive legislation of New Jersey, | manifest purposes and subject matter thereof. 
even in a case where a dam and lock properly con-| But your committee cannot conceive that an agree- 
structed and regulated, might not be objectionable. ment that the river Delaware from the station point, or 
; Your commissioners are of opinion, that the construc- | north-west corner of New Jersey, northerly tothe place 
tion of the agreement contended for by the Governor, | upon the said river, where the circular boundary of the 
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state of Delaware touched upon the same, in the whole 
length and breadth thereof, is and shall continue to be, 
and remain a common highway, equally free and open 
for the use, benefit and advantage of the said contract- 
ing parties, and that the same shall, when sanctioned by 
the two states (as it immediately was,) be considered as 
a joint compact between the said states and citizens 
thereof respectively, and be forever thereafter irrevoca- 
ble by either of the said contracting states, without the 
concurrence of the other, can in any degree be recon- 
ciled to, or’ consistent with, an act of either state, author- 
izing the erection of a dam from its own shores, to an 
island in the river Delaware; or that Pennsylvania is not 
as well entitled to authorize any person or company to 
erect such a dam, as her Legislature shall prescribe, to 
the same or any other island. ‘Thus, instead of leaving 
the navigation of the whole river equally free and open 
for the use, benefit, and advantage of the said contract- 
ing parties, rendering it equally closed and impervious 
to the injury, and exclusion ofall. Nor can the com- 
mittee believe that the provision for a lock of not less 
than eleven feet wide, and seventy feet long, and con- 
structed in such a manner, that Durham boats of the 
largest burden, and other craft, that have been accus- 
tomed to navigate that part of the said river Delaware, 
may enter into the said lock, in ascending the river at 
all times with ease and safety, when the tide is at half 
ebb, or half flood, in any degree, alters the case or pal- 
liates the infraction of the agreement, but rather places 
it ina more evident and manifest point of view; or that 
any locks, gates, slopes, or artificial arrangement, even 


ment be otherwise made, than by the concurrent acts 
and authority of the supreme legislative power of both 
states: 

Your committee further observe, that they have been 
unable to find any act of the legislature of this state, au- 
thorizing or attempting to authorize the erection, since 
the said agreement on the 9th March, 1771, of any wing 
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prompt and decisive, but temperate and respectful ex- 
pression and communication of the feelings and con- 
viction entertained by this Legislature er the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met, That they solemnly protest against the 
passage and operation of the act of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, passed on the 4th day of February, 1815, 
entitled an ‘*act to enable Daniel W. Coxe, Samuel 
Wright, jun. and Peter I. Smith, and the survivors of 
them, his or theirheirs or assigns, to erect a wing-dam. 
in the river Delaware, to connect Yard’s island with 
the main land at Bloomsbury,” and of the supplement 
thereto, passed on the 10th of February, 1816. ‘ 

Resolved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth 
-he, and he is hereby authorized and directed, (if the 
state of New Jersey shall, on their part, authorize the 
sane, ) to cause a case 1o be stated and submitted, in ar- 
gument to the determination of the circuit court of the 
United States, for the circuit including the two states, 
at such time, place and manner, as may be directed by 
the judges of the said court, so as to enable them to de- 
termine whether the said acts contravene any agreement 
between the two states, or in any degree violate the 
rights and privileges of their citizens. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
transmitted by the Governor of this state, tothe Go- 
vernor of New Jersey. [ To be continued.) 


We copy the following interesting sketch from the life 
of Commodore Barney, a work recently published by 
Messrs Gray & Bowen, of Boston, replete with graphic 
description, thrilling interest, racy and characteristic 
anecdote. 


At the period of Lieutenant Barney’s return to his 
family, the Delaware bay and river were infested by nu- 


or other dam in the river Delaware, and that severe | merous “refugee barges and privateers,” which were 
laws have been passed by both states, prohibiting indi- | committing the most extensive depredations, not only 
viduals from doing so, and imposing heavy penalties on | upon the commerce of Philadelphia, but upon the 
any of its citizens transgressing such prohibition; nor | peaceable inhabitants along the shores of every acces- 


are they aware of any complaint having ever been made | sible stream that emptied into these waters. In order 
on the part of New Jersey, or its citizens, of the ineffi- | to drive off these plunderers, who were protected by 
ciency of our laws on this subject, or any want of their | the presence of several of His Majesty’s ships, and ta 
being duly carried into execution. A reference to the | offer that assistance to their distressed citizens, which 
legislative compacts contained in the laws passed by | it was not in the power of the general government to 


both states, prior to the revolution, particularly to one | afford, the state of Pennsylvania had determined to fit 
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of Pennsylvania, passed the 9th of March, 1771, and a 
correspondent one of New Jersey, passed on the 21st 
December, in the same year; in both of which the river 
Delaware is declared a public highway, for the purpose 


of navigation up and down the same, and a penalty | 


of fifty pounds, and twelve months imprisonment, with- 
out bail or mainprize, is imposed on any person who 
shall make, or aid in making, repairing or maintaining 
any dam, which shall in any manner, hinder or impede 
the navigation in the said river, and prohibits any per- 
son from drawing or leading any water out of the natu. 
ral course or channel of the said river, for the use of any 
mill, or water works, except Adam Hoop’s dam near 
Trenton, or any other erected before the passing of the 
said acts, will show at once the general sense then en- 
tertained and expressed by both states an this subject, 
and the salutary restrictions imposed not on the erection 
of wharves for the convenience of the trade and com- 
merce, but of dams tending in any wise to obstruct or 
impede the navigation of the river. 

The committee conceiving it ai: indispensable du 
from this legislature to their constituents, not to acqui- 
esce in the continuance, or countenance a repetition of 
such an invasion of one oftheir most valuable rights,and 


out at its own expense, a number of armed vessels, the 
operations of which were to be confined within the 
great thoroughfare to their capital. Five days after 
Lieutenant Barney’s arrival at Philadelphia, he was ho- 
nored with the command of one of the vessels to be 
equipped, a small ship mounting 16 six-pounders, and 
carrying 110 men, called the “‘Hyder-Ally.” He did 
not, as may be supposed, hesitate one moment to ac- 
cept the command, and to place himself at the disposal 
of the authorities, from whom he had received so many 
marks of kindness. He entered immediately upon the 
duties of the command; the ship was to be yet equip- 
ped and manned, but with active superintendence and 
willing hands this is an affair that may soon be despatch- 
ed. On the 8th of April, 1782, only eighteen days af- 
ter the happy re-union with his family, and thirteen 


after he took the command, the Hyder-Ally was ready . 


to proceed on her destined service. The instructions 
under which Captain Barney acted were very plain and 
circumscribed; he was to convoy a fleet of merchant- 
men to the capes, but on no account to sea; it being the 
intention of the state simply to protect its own people, 
within its own waters, and chiefly from the annoyance 
of the “refugee boats.” The convoy dropped down to 





at the same time believing, that the preservation of the | the Cape May road; and while lying there, waiting for 
harmony hitherto huppily preserved between the two | a fair wind to take them to sea, two ships and a brig 
states, and which they earnestly desire may never be | were discovered standing for them. Captain Barney, 
broken or interrupted, will be best promoted by a‘ perceiving them to bea part of the enemy’s force, made 
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si to the convoy to get under weigh immediately | the bay, after the convoy, while he himself covered the 
and return tothe bay, orders which they were not slow | rear. The brig, seeing that the ship. had struck, and 
in obeying, with the exception of one ship, which was | that the victor was standing up the channel towards her, 
armed; and her commander very gallantly determined | ran herself aground to avoid capture. It would be ridi- 
to abide the issue; he hailed Captain Barney, therefore, | culous to assert, that Captain Barney was desirous of a 
and made known his intention in case of an engage-| brush with the frigate; but he maintained the “even 
ment, to ‘‘stick by him!”—a promise, by the way, } tenor of his way,” far in the rear of his prize, and the 
which we might as well say at once, he prevented him- | still more distant convoy, determined not to let her pass 
self from redeeming by running his ship aground on the } to the pursuit of either, without, at least, attempting to 
Cape May shore, in his eagerness fo get to sea as soon as | delay her for afew minutes. The frigate continued the 
the action commenced; in this situation, his crew jump- | chase for a considerable distance up the bay, but at 
ed ashore from the end of the gib-boom and made their | length, towards evening, gave it up, and dropped her 
escape, and the ship fell into the enemy’s hands. anchor, making a signal, as she did so, fo the prize ship, 
Captain Barney kept astern of his convoy, watching | which she did not of course suspect to be under other 
the motions of the enemy with all the eagerness and | orders; no doubt believing that, having taken the Ame- 
anxiety natural to so important a trust—he saw that the | rican, she was now working her way amongst the de- 
brig and one of the ships were following him into the | fenceless convoy. : 
Cape May channel, while the other ship (a frigate) was| It was not until after the frigate abandoned the chase 
manceuvering to run ahead by the other channel, and | and came to anchor, that Captain Barney permitted 
thuscut off the progress of the convoy up the bay. His | himself to gratify the curiosity, which it was but natural 
only hope for the safety of his convoy, was thatthe ene- | he should feel, as to the name, character, and force of 
my would first direct their attention to him,and then by | his prize. He now spoke her for this purpose: and we 
desperate resistance he might employ them long enough | may imagine the exuberance of delight and gratified 
to allow time for his charge to get beyond their pur- | pride, with which he ascertained her to be His Majes- 
suit. For this purpose he would willingly have engaged | ty’s ship,the General Monk, mounting 20 nine es 
the whole of the enemy’s force at once, and if he had | and carrying one hundred and thirty-six men, under the 
had athousand lives, would have rated them all as no- | command of Captain not mt of the Royal Navy! near- 
thing, if by their sacrifice he could gain for his convoy | /y double his own force of metal, and nearly one-fourth 
the advantage of one hour’s start. The brig was the | superior in number of men! It was one of the most 
first to come up with him, but it soon became evident that | brilliant achievements ever vecorded in the annals of na- 
it was not her design to risk an engagement alone; she | val warfare, and a victory of which he might well be 
gave him a broadside as she came up, and passed on. proud. But no man ever bore such honors more meekl 
Barney did not return the fire, determining to reserve | than Captain Barney; he rejoiced in his success, but it 
his strength for the ship which was coming up rapidly; | was more because it had insured the safety of the valua- 
she approached within pistol-shot without firing, pro- | ble fleet entrusted to his convoy, than because of any 
bably under the impression that her unequal foe would | anticipation that it would encircle his own brow with a 
not venture to make battle: at this moment, however, | never-dying wreath of glory. Prompted by that ever- 
the Hyder-Ally opened her ports and gave a weJl-direct- | ready humanity which so honorably characterized his 
ed broadside, which spoke her determination in a lan-| treatment of a conquered foe, though he had expe- - 
guage not to be misunderstood. _The enemy closed | rienced so little of it in his own person; he quired im- 
upon her immediately,andshowed a disposition to board: | mediately into the sufferings of the crew,and heard with 
at this critical juncture Captain Barney had the coolness | regret that the General Monk had lost 20 killed, and 
‘and the presence of mind to conceive and exeéute on | had 33 wounded. Among the former were the first lieu- 
the instant, a ruse de guerre, to which he was unques- | tenant, purser, surgeon, boatswain, and gunner; among 
tionably indebted for the brilliant victory that so speed- | the latter were Captain Rogers himself, and every offi- 
ily followed; he gave orders to the man at the helm to | cer on board except one midshipman! The Hyder-Ally 
interpret the next command he should give him aloud | had four men killed and eleven wounded,a comparative 
a reverse, or in his own words to the seaman, ‘‘by the | disparity of loss even greater than the inverse disparity 
rule of contrary.” Atthe moment that the enemy was | of force. 
ranging along-side of him, a position which must have| We mention as an extraordinary evidence of the vi- 
given him the full advantage of his great superiority of | gorous attack of the Hyder-Ally, that in the mizen-stay- 
strength, Captain Barney called out in a voice intend- | sail of the General Monk, (which sailors well know to 
ed to reach the adverse ship, ‘‘Hard a-port your helm, | be of but small dimensions,) there were counted ex- 
do you want him to run aboard of us!” The ready | actly three hundred and sixty-five shot holes! It was 
witted seaman understood his cue, and clapped his | looked upon as so great a curiosity, that one of the 
helm hard a-sfarboard, by which admirable mancuvre | principal sail-makers of Philadelphia afterwards beg- 





























the — 8 jib-boom caught in the fore-rigging of the ged it of Captain Barney, and made a considerable sum 
Hyder-Ally, and there remained entangled during the | by exhibiting it in his sail-loft to the curious, 

short but glorious action that ensued. The Hyder-Ally | Many incidents occurred during the heat of this rapid 
thus gained a raking position, of which she availed her- | and vigorous action which are well worthy notice. 
self to its utmost benefit; the rapidity, well-directed | Captain Barney, in order that he might.the better see 
aim, and vigorous effect, with which she poured her | all that was going on, and regulate his movements ac- 
fire into the entangled ship. are almost inconceivable; | cordingly, remained standing upon the binnacle during 
more than twenty broadsides were fired in twenty-six | the whole action, in the most exposed point of his 
minutes, and ee a shot missed its effect; entering Serer tert particularly to the fire of the musketry 
in the starboard bow, and making their way out| from the enemy’s tops. On one occasion, a ball passed 
through the larboard quarter, the grape, canister, and| through his hat, just grazing the crown of his head; 
round shot, all did their appointed duty! Such energy | another tore off part of the skirt of his coat; seein 
of action could not long be withstood; and in less than | himself thus the aim of the small arms, he called to 
half an hour from the firing of the first broadside, the | Mr. Scud/, his marine officer, (whose men were all 
British flag waved its proud folds no longer to the | Bucks county riflemen, who had never before been on 
breeze. There was no time for ceremony on board the | board of ship; ) and ordered him to direct his fire into 
Hyder-Ally; the frigate was but a little way astern,and | the top from which he was so much annoyed; the order 
coming rapidly up, Captain Barney did not even ask | was promptly executed, and with such good aim that 
what ship it was that had thus acknowledged him mas- | every shot brought down its man. A few minutes after 
ter; but sending his first lieutenant and thirty-five men | this, one of these brave fellows, who was much better 
on board, he ordered her to make all sail and push up | acquainted with the use of his rifle than with the rules 
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of subordination, called out to Captain Barney, with a 
coolness of tone and familiarity of manner that evinced 
any thing but intended disrespect:—‘Captain, do you 
see that fellow with the white hat?” and firing as he 
spoke, Captain Barney saw the poor fellow ‘‘with the 
white hat” make aspring at least three feet from the 
deck, and fall to rise no more. ‘*Captain,” continued the 
marksman, ‘that’s the third fellow I’ve made hop!” It is a 
remarkable fact, highly indicative of the deliberate cool- 
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captives. Having attended to his duty, he yan home for 
a single moment to snatch a kiss from his wife and boy, 
and returned immediately to Chester, without waiting 
to receive any of the cheers and congratulations with 
which the citizens were ready to greet him on every 
side. His whole convoy had returned in safety, with 
the exception of the ship already mentioned, and a brig 
which unfortunately got ashore on the Over-falls. From 
Chester, he proceeded again down the bay, for the pur- 


ness of these Bucks county men, that every man of the | pose of ascertaining the prospect of getting his convoy 
enemy who was killed by the small arms, was found to | to sea. In the course of the trip he captured a refugee 
have nm shot in the head or breast, so true and deadly | schooner, called the **Hook ’em Snivey,’’ and meeting 


wastheiraim. While Captain Barney continued standing | with nothing else in the bay, he returned once more to 
on the binnacle,he observed one of his officers, with the } Philadelphia, to enjoy the triumphs prepared for him. 
cook’s axe in his hand,inthe very act of raising itto cleave | The capture of the General Monk and the Hook ’em 


the head of one of his own men, who had deserted his | 


gun and skulked behind the mainmast; at this instant a 
round shot from the enemy struck the binnacle from 
under his feet, and he fell upon the deck; the officer, 


seeing his captain fall, and naturally supposing that he | 


was wounded, threw down the axe and ran to his as- 
sistance, but by the time he reached the spot, Captain 
Barney had recovered his feet, unhurt, and the officer 


Snivey, struck a panic into the refugees, which pre- 
vented them for a long time afterwards from trusting 
any of their barges on the Delaware. The legislature 
of Pennsylvania passed a vote of thanks to Captain Bar. 
ney, and ordered a gold-hilted sword to be prepared, 
which was afterwards presented to him, in the name of 
the state, by Governor Dickinson. It was.a small 
sword, with mountings of chased gold, the guard of 


very deliberately picked up the axe again to execute his | which, on the one side had a representation of the Hy- 


upon the heat! of the coward; he found him 
now fighting as bold and fearless as the bravest of his 
crew! Joseph Bedford, a brother of Captain Barney’s 
wife, was a volunteer in the Hyder-Ally, and behaved 
with great gallantry; he was stationed in the main-top, 
and received a severe wound in the groin,from the effects 
of which he never entirely recovered; but it is worthy 








der-Ally, and on the other the General Monk, the sails 
of each ship. set as in the action, the latter ship as in the 
act ofstriking her flag. Their hulls, sails, masts, spars, 
and rigging, were all beautifully delineated by the art- 
ist, in open work, resembling the ivory fans of the Chi- 
nese. 

Ballads were made upon the brilliant victory, and 


of remark, as an extraordinary circumstance,that he did | sung through the streets of Philadelphia, and the name 
not feel his wound or know that he was hurt, until he | of the gallant Barney was in every mouth, “familiar as 
had descended from the top upon deck, after the action | household words.” 
was over; he then fell, exhausted from the loss of | _At the sale of the General Monk, which was very soon 
blood, and was carried below. ~ | after her capture, the United States became the pur- 
The action was so vigorously rapid and short, and its | chasers; her name was changed to that of General 
result so little expected on the part of the adversary, | Washington; and through the interest of Mr. Robert 
that he had either not time, or not sufficient presence | Morris, one of his earliest and latest friends, the com- 
of mind, to think of destroying his book of signals, an} mand of her was given to Captain Barney, by whose 
oversight of which Captain Barney quickly availed him- | unwearied industry and exertions, she was soon put in 
self, and it was probably owing to this circumstance a condition for service. 


that the frigate (the Quebec) so soon discontinued the 
chase and anchored. Immediately after the action, he 
ordered the British flag to be hoisted on board the 
General Monk, and his own to be hauled down on board 


the Hyder-Ally; the Quebec, therefore, had good ' 
grounds for believing that His Majesty’s ship had been | 


glorious. 

It gives us no pleasure to turn from these little anee- 
dotes, so characteristic of American courage and cool- 
ness in the midst of danger, to record one ofa very dif- 


ferent character. When Captain Barney’s first lieuten- | 
ant went on board to take possession of the General | 
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Delivered in the Church at Princeton, the evening be. 
fore the AnNnvuaL Commencement of the Cottege of 
New JrerskEy, September 27, 1831. 


BY GEORGE M. DALLAS, Esq. 


Published’ at the request of the American Whig and 


Cliosophic Societies, 


Lapirs anp GenTLEmEN, — There are some present— 
though the eyes, the smiles, and the complexions of 


Monk, after her surrender, the British Captain, in his | youth remind me there can be but few—who may re- 


presence, ordered one of his attendants to bring up his 
fowling-piece from the cabin, a very splendid silver- 
aeeied fusil, which, when it-was put into his hands, 
he threw overboard, saying, as he did so, ‘*This shall ne- 
ver become the property of any d—d rebel!” It wasa 
contemptible act of littleness, of passionate mortifica- 
cation, which is only paralleled by that of the man who, 
according to the children’s fables, ‘‘bit his own nose off 
to spite his face!’? He might have saved his honor, and 
his fusil into the bargain; for not one of the “d—d re- 
bels” would have desired to deprive him of his favorite 
piece of property. 

At Chester, on the Delaware, Captain Barney left his 
own ship, and proceeded in his prize to Philadelphia, 
that he might himself see the wounded prisoners pro- 
perly cared for; he procured the most comfortable and 

table lodgings for Captain Rogers, in the house 
of a Quaker lady, who nursed him through his whole 
confinement with the kindness and tenderness of a sis- 
ter: this lady is still living (November, 1831,) in Pine 
street, Philadelphia,and remembers the great solicitude 
of Captain Barney for the comfort and welfare of his 


member that he who has now the honour to address 
them, quitted this very platform, bidding farewell to 
collected friends and to collegiate life, exactly one and 
twenty yearsago. My young brethren, in obedience to 
whose summons I must a while trespass upon your at- 
tention, have since sprung into existence:—have been 
carefully fashioned by the hands of parents and of pre- 
ceptors:—and will to-morrow, with spirits as buoyant 
and hopes as exhilarating as mine then were, launch 
upon the boundless, the uncertain, but ever-attractive 
world!—I come, like the veteran mariner, to consult 
with them on their contemplated voyage :—to hint how 
they may best provide for its happy progress and its 
honorable end:—and to give them the onward cheer 
and hearty benediction of a brother and a friend. 

The step—the bounding and eager step—which 
clears the student at once from the secluded field of 
education and discipline, and lands him to participate 
in the busy and bustling hum of men, is equally inter- 
esting and irrevocable. In this country, perhaps more 
than elsewhere, peculiar manners invest a graduated 
youth with the dignity, and exact from him the respon- 
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sibility, of manhood. He no sopner ceases to be under 
collegiate government, than he is presumed competent, 
and expected to govern himself. The instant he turns 
his back upon the symmetrical and flowery walks of aca- 
demical culture, he moves, unaided, upon the irregu- 
lar and entangled heath of general society. Heretofore 
the object of solicitude and protection, he must now be 
self-adjusted, self-poised, and self-sufficient! The epoch 
of such a transition is naturally one of thrilling anxiety 
to his relatives and friends. The tender and sustaining 
ties of sympathy are about being relaxed, if not sever- 
ed:—the exclusiveness of domestic affection must be 
dispelled:—and the multifarious claims of society sud- 
denly interpose to terminate for ever the delights and 
the security of filial dependence. If, indeed, the ro- 
seate hues of hopes yet unblighted gild every pros- 
pect to the adventurer’s vision:—if he, indeed, stand 
upon the shore and stretch his delighted gaze over a 
sunny ocean of life, shadowing forth unerring and bril- 
liant tracks of happiness, tranquillity, and glory:—these 
are delusions which the chastened imaginations of pa- 
rents and guardians cannot indulge. To them, however 
fond and confiding, the future is full of danger and of 
doubt. ‘To them, the last exercise of preparatory edu- 
cation is but the beginning of a real struggle, and the 
emancipation from pupilage, an inevitable exposure to 
the burdens and buffets incident to humanity. 

Let me not, however, too intensely aggravate the in- 
terests of the occasion. If it be accompanied by pain- 
ful apprehensions, it also has its bright and renovating 
aspects. 

What cordial more sweet toa parent than the intel- 
lectual and moral ascendency ofa son? To sce him af- 
ter many years of probation, step forth from among his 
associates and competitors, and, in the presence of ap- 
proving judges, claim the well-earned reward of vir- 
tuous deportment, prolonged industry, and cultivated 
mind? To know, and feel, and witness, the crowning 
conclusion of a work so long and so devotedly labored ? 
To have the elated heart whispering at every throb its 
consciousness of kindred and of triumph:—and to re- 
ceive him, on retiring from this edifice, no longer as 
dependent offspring, but as the dearest, and truest, and 
best of companions, of friends, of equals! Such a mo- 
ment yields a rich and more than compensating harvest 
for every toil. It sheds the sweetest oblivion upon all 
past solicitude, and inspires a cheerful readiness for fu- 
ture and united trials. 

Nor is it fair by dull homilies, however true and phi- 
losophical, to take from our young friends their keen 
relish of this peculiar period. They have run the scho- 
lastic race:—they have attained the goal:—the victors 
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for the wise and affectionate supervision which has 
borne with the waywardness and frivolity of youth, and 
gradually guided you to your honorable position:—but 
it is, that your instructors have, almost unconsciously to 
pera imparted powers which impel to activity— 

ve given you an armour whose efficacy you wish to 
test—have made you fit, and thence instilled the resist- 
less desire to mingle with your fellow men. 

The extent to which this spirit of adventurous reso- 
lution may be beneficially indulged, henceforward de- 
pends entirely upon yourselves. Your own hands must 
feed the lamps until now kept burning by others. I need 
hardly say that the basis formed by the past accumula- 
tions of education must not only be preserved from de- 
cay, but should steadily and unremittingly be enlarged 
and perfected. It is a law of mind:—intellect stagnates 
as soon as it is stationary. You must be improving, or 
you will retrograde and degenerate. The strength now 
possessed is weakness compared with that which must 
hereafter be embodied. After refraining to touch far- 
ther upon the importance of your recent studies, and 
their persevering cultivation, than is involved in these 
general remarks, there is one of them as to which I can- 
not withhold the testimony of my strong conviction. In 
the knowledge of the classic languages of antiquity, you 
have master-keys wherewith to open store-houses, yet 
unapproached, of learning, of taste, and of enjoyment: 
—exhaustless granaries of moral aliment:—vast arsenals, 
wherein are hoarded, forever polished and powerful, 
the weapons and ammunition of the understanding. 
How easy a thing to keep these keys within your grasp! 
—to retain thus a freedom of access to the noblest 
of the human race; the peerless Grecian, the exalted 
Roman, the wise of almost every age, and the elect of 
almost every land! Let them rust upon your hands, or 
be negligently lost, and, like the fabled Peri, you will 
fruitlessly flutter round the walls, or will vainly knock 
at the gates of Paradise. 

While I am thus standing with you at the barrier 
which divides the college from the crowd, the silent 
shades of study from the glittering and tumultuous 
ways of the world:—a barrier which to-morrow’s sun 

‘will see you overleap:—permit me cursorily to incul- 
cate a principle of future action, whose direct tendency 
is to confirm your virtue, to elevate your motives, to in- 
vigorate the prosecution of upright pursuits, and to per- 
petuate the peace and composure of your hearts. It is 
not for me to meddle with the paramount precepts of 
religion or morality: I shrink from any vain attempt to 
fortify the admonitions of your pious, learned, and ve- 
nerated chief. But I would fain, in the fulfilment of my 
humbler task, furnish you a clue through many cham- 
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await their prizes, and even the vanquished are refresh- | bers of the labyrinth you are about entering, and im- 


ed, strengthened, and ennobled by their wholesome ex- 
ercise and their generous competition. Let them enjoy 
the fruits of time thus far profitably spent:—and let us 
rather share in the sanguine feelings and anticipations 
by which they are prompted, as auspicious of coming 
victories, than unseasouably blunt their rapture by the 
stale though sound admonitions of age and experience. 
Iturn then, gentlemen of the American Whig and 
Cliosophic Societies, to congratulate you upon having 











press upon your memories a maxim, to which you can 
never unprofitably nor reluctantly recur. 
Gentlemen—you are American citizens. The im- 
| mense throng of thirteen millions of human beings who 
surround you—their admirable institutions of govern- 
ment—their laws, usages, and language—their vast ter- 
ritory, noble rivers, luxuriant valleys, and interminable 
plains—their science, their letters, their liberties, their 
exploits, and their renown:—all these constitute your 


| 


reached the termination of your collegiate course:— | country; and I say to you, as the first of lessons, as well 


and to discharge the duty which you flatteringly assign- 
ed to me. 

Although about to leave your revered instructors 
and beloved associates,—to quit for ever this region 
long and successfully devoted to the delightful pursuit 
of literature and science:—I am aware that your bosoms 
swell high with the anticipations of home, of fancied 
free-agency, and of augmented personal importance. 


for individual apes as for social duty, reverence and 


love your country! Take what occupation you may; 
agricultural, professional, mechanical—pursue it with 
ever so much zeal, talent, and tact; amass wealth and 
acquire sway; if you do not reverence and love your 
country, ‘there will be a bitter and embittering void 
within your bosoms, making every acquisition distaste- 
ful, and converting every fruition into disappointment. 


You are prepared, and eager for the change—and it is+But learn to love your country strongly: be that an 
right that you should be so. Loftier duties than any yet } ever-present and fundamental principle of public or of 
undertaken await and invite the exercise of moral and | private conduct, stimulating you to useful examples, or 
~ mental faculties now ripened into usefulness and ener- | checking the aspirations of ambition; and success will 


It is not that you are insensible to the advantages | come without alloy, as adversity may overtake without 
heretofore enjoyed:—it is not that you are ungrateful SSeuasach. 
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The love of country, however, to which I refer, is 
not that common-place sentiment which germinates 
without root upon the rank soil of affectation, or shoots, 
unbidden and unawares, from ignorant instinct. The 
mere natural attachment to the region of nativity, or of 
residence, is, in itself, though amiable, too fragile for 
reliance, too slight for constant or severe service. Let 
yours be the combined product of true feeling and dis- 
criminating reason; of comprehensive surveys, both 
historical and contemporaneous; of a preference, calmly 
and conclusively adjudged. Thus only can it outlive 
the unceasing assaults of selfishness, or prevent the 
corroding effects of those temporary crosses or casual- 
‘ties to which we are all doomed. 

Shall I then venture merely to indicate why you 
should reverence and love your country ’—to advert to 
some of the many causes which warrant and justify it, 
in its most ardent and profound condition’—The theme 
cannot readily tire, though essayed by an unskilful 
tongue, and is eminently appropriate to the occasion. 

The scale, gentlemen, upon which it has pleased the 
creative power to model this land, is that of united su- 
blimity and utility. As an abode for intellectual beings, 
it is surpassed in grandeur of conformation, and in com- 
modious connexion of parts, by no portion of the globe. 
Ranging itself majestically in front of the Atlantic 
Ocean, from the twenty-fifth to the forty-seventh de- 

e of latitude, it expands westward to the Pacific, 
cree thousand five hundred miles. Its coast is pene- 
trated by the noblest of estuaries. The undulations of 
its surface now swell into cloud-capt, but never bleak 
or imaccessible mountains: now sink into channels for 
vast, but never dangerous streams, and again stretch 
forth into boundless, but never baleful levels of fertility 
and of forest. The exuberance of its products, every 
where and unceasingly invites immigration, and re- 
wards industry. Its waters and its woodland equally 
throng. 


—_—_ 


which depended the gigantic growth of the American 
nation! The Pilgrims of New Plymouth followed in 
1620; and with a rapidity far transcending all expe- 
rience and all hope, successive streams of civilization, 
like the rays of the sun, darted from the east, sped their 
searching and fertilizing course through a wilderness, 
and awoke to its high destiny the fairest and freshest 
portion of the earth! 

And have you never asked, whence this wonderful 
work? Have you never scrutinized the basis uf this 
mighty structure? Approach it, gentlemen, with confi- 
dence: you, at least, need not shrink from tracing the 
moral overflow to which you owe your country up to 
its remotest source. There are no wolf-bred band of 
robbers at that fountain—no hordes of devastating bar- 
barians, impelled by want, or a keen thirst for blood; 
no flying criminals, dreading the avenging swords of 
justice—from such an origin as either of these, a gene- 
rous patriotism might avert its gaze. But how is the 
heart soothed and the mind lifted; how powerfully for- 
tified is our reverence for home, when we contemplate 
the virtuous, wise, peaceable, and pious men by whom 
this nation was founded? When we couple so extraor- 
dinary an achievement with their simple manners, their 
pure designs, their lofty motives, their meek resigna- 
tion, and their unconquerable fortitude! When we find 
that in an age of refinement, and from that very quar- 
ter of the globe self-esteemed solely civilized; in the 
days of Elizabeth and of Bacon—of Henry and of Sully 
—of Shakespeare, of Milton, our progenitors, enjoying 
all the blessings of moral and intellectual improvement, 
and all the sweets of polished life, sought in the seques- 
tered shades of this unexplored land, its only but its 
unalienable and inestimable treasures—untrammelled 
freedom of action, and uncontrolable liberty of con- 
science! Philosophy can designate nothing more su- 
blime. History presents no parallel: for the callous 








The buffalo of the prairies, or the bald-eagle ( and insatiable cupidity which made both eastern and 
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of the peaks, is but the closing link in a chain of ani- / western Indies, at periods of invading settlement, flow 
mated nature, by which our soil and our air are enrich- | with torrents of blood, or resound with the clank of 
ed or adorned: and, almost spontaneously unveiled, the | chains, never degraded our national ancestry, nor pol- 
treasures of mineralogy peer and sparkle from the luted the air we breathe. It is ours—ours exclusively, 
earth, ministering alike to the “solid substance” and | to hoast an undefiled social origin, consistent alike with 
“feeble splendor” of its possessors. These are physical | true religion, universal philanthropy, and the proudest 





characteristics, to which no patriot can be blind. They 
are the native and immutable qualities of his home; in- 
spiring content, awakening admiration, and constitut- 
ing an enduring foundation for just pride. It may be 
that you have read of skies more deeply blue; of lakes 
more poetically placid; of scenery more abrupt, im- 

racticable, and romantic, than any this continent can 
urnish. Fancy, in these descriptions, has probably 
thrown her prismatic embellishment over fact; but con- 


conceptions of human worth. 

The moral influence of this peculiar feature of our 
story should operate unspent through all generations— 
steadily preserving us from the pernicious principles and 
practices shunned by the primitive fathers. Carry with 
you, gentlemen, into the various occupations of active 
citizenship to which you are destined, a clear compre- 
hension of its intrinsic excellence, and a deep sense of 
its comparative superiority :—push your scrutiny into its 


ceding otherwise;—how shadowy and volatile seem all | details more amply than would be compatible with my 


the mere amusements of taste, when contrasted with | 
the ruddy oan of America, the sterling realities of | 
plenty, health, and happiness! A 

But, gentlemen, this spacious mansion, with all its 
excellencies, is the humblest allotment of your inherit- 
ance. There are moral causes, far nobler and more im- 
pressive, to invigorate your love of country. 

Scarcely three centuries have elapsed, since first a 
civilized man beheld, in a mist of distance and of 
doubt, the regions we inhabit. When Sebastian Cabot, 
impelled by the example of the great discoverer,moved 
along the eastern margin of the — United States, 
and returned to his monarch and his merchants, with- 
out attempting either settlement or conquest, not the 
feeblest ray of an impending future could have illumin- 
ed his mind. He turned the prows of his barks away 
from these shores as irreclaimably savage :—and another 
hundred of years glided by, ere Raleigh trod the beach 
of Roanoke, or permanently encamped a pioneering 
detachment upon the banks of the Powhatan. In 1610, 
a small peninsula on the coast of Virginia, tenanted by 
a less number of human beings than the young brothers 
I address, was the germ, the grain of mustard seed, on 


present purpose or opportunity :— it will confirm senti- 
ments of practical importance, and persuasively teach 
you to reverence and love your country. 

These retrospections, though fortunately unaccom- 
panied by any degrading cotisciousness of degeneracy, 
are not perhaps essential to present patriotism. The 
spirit of the first colonists was cherished like a sacred 
fire. It presided, as a territorial genius, over a rapidly 
augmenting population. It was inherently and inflexi- 
bly republican. And it gradually developed the doc- 
trines and matured the measures upon which now re- 
pose the freedom and independence of the United 
States. But I come to call your attention to inci- 
dents of more recent date—to the glories which your 
immediate predecessors have achieved, and which you 
must contribute to perpetuate; to the proud proofs that 
no nation is more entitled than this to the honor, grati- 
tude and devotion of its citizens. 

Whence was it, gentlemen, that the great and funda - 
mental truths of civil and religious liberty—traths which 
have harbingered the disenthralment and happiness of 
myriads of human beings—truths which, penetrating 
the recesses of superstition and oppression, have dis- 
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pelled and destroyed them, as fluids glide into the fis- ever, in reference to this social and political organiza- 
sures of rocks, and, expanding by congelation, heave | tion, that your patriotism should be strongly and stea- 
them from their seats, or rend them into fragments:— | dily cultivated. Learn to appreciate, and resolve to 


whence was it, that these truths received their final de- 
monstration and everlasting impulse? Whence were 
they sent forth, with the solemnity of national empha- 
sis, as the recognized rules, alike of Divine beneficence 
and worldly wisdom—of Providence and of policy—with- 
out which modes of faith are but varied shades of folly, 
and forms of government mere meshes for slayes? In ac- 
complishing the political separation of your country 
from Great Britain, its sages legislated and philosophiz- 
ed for all mankind, and for all ages. —They have placed 
the world under an obligation which can be cancelled 
only by its frank acknowledgment. Do I exaggerate? 
Let the entire continent of America, rescued from 


Spanish tyranny and inquisitions; the thirty-five mil- | 


lions of France, unyoked of feudalism; emancipated 
Ireland, and revolutionized England; nay, let Europe, 
from her hundred communities, and even wretched 
Africa, answer the question. Let them say to what ra- 
diant source they trace the light which has shone upon 
them in the fruition of its full blaze: or the cheering 
promise of itsdawn. Let them say whence issued the 
loud pzan which startled man, throughout their domain, 
from bondage and bigotry, to the enjoyment of those 
rights to which “the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle him.” 

And is not this something to exult in? Is not this 
youthful exploit better than twenty centuries of herald- 
ry or of barbarous existence? Would you consent to ex- 
change it for the Twelve Tables of Decemviral, or the 


| sustain it. Compare it with the mischievous and cum- 
_bersome machinery, elsewhere reared in rude ages; 
making the general welfare subordinate to individual 
|aggrandizement; inverting the order of Providence, 
and giving power to a prince or a peer, while it ascribes 
| weakness to a people; and repressing or misdirecting, 
the ennobling impulses and salutary struggles of an in- 
nate and inextinguishable sense of natural equality. 
Unfold the pages of ancient or modern history, and as 
you mark the troubled course and disastrous effects of 
of other systems, be prepared to exclaim:— 


“Such are the woes, when arbitrary pow’r, 
And lawless passion hold the sword of justice :— 
| If there be any land, as fame reports, 

Where common laws restrain 





| A happy land, where circulating pow’r 


| Flows through each member of the embodied state: 
Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing, 

Her grateful sons shine bright with every virtue, 
Untainted with the lust of innovation: 

Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 

Unbroken as the sacred chain of nature _ 

That links the jarring elements in peace.” 


I cannot forbear, at this, the most appropriate stage 
of my remarks, warning you of an assault to which your 
love of country must, in the ordinary course of events, 
be early subjected. 

Few things excite more disgust in the ingenuous and 


fifty-volumed Pandects of Imperial Rome? for the | disinterested mind of youth, than a first experience of 
Canons of Papacy? or for the regal concessions of Mag- | the operations and uproar of party spirit. —This seem- 
na Charta? itcan never be an object of a disciplined | ingly inseparable companion of free institutions is en- 
mind to depreciate the value of these monuments of | countered at the very threshhold of public action:— 
wisdom—but, contrasted with the luminous expositions | long befere you can perceive its contradictory tenden- 
of elementary and controlling principles embodied in | cies, or ascertain its general effects—long before you 
the declaration of our revolutionary congress, and in | entirely abandon those Utopian views of human per- 
the constitutions of the Union and of the respective | fectibility, suggested by your own virtues, and yet un- 
states, they sink into utter insignificance. Gentlemen, | confuted by the realities of life. Party spirit appears on 
on this score at least, your country can have no rival in | the instant to be the antagonist of patriotism: reckless, 
your reverence and love. | tumultuous, unsparing, changeable, and fanatic;—inac- 
Look, then, to the structure of your public institu- | cessible to reason; unawed by truth, and unsusceptible 
tions—resting upon the will, and confiding in the vir- | of fear:—for ever urging to extremes: alike fulsome in 
tuous intelligence of the multitude—as simple as wise, | its praise and malignant in its censure: content with no- 
as practical as philosophical—the convenient, and con- | thing short of an idol, or a victim. Its wonderful activi- 
servative principle of representation, enabling a com- | ty, and its clamorous echoes, inspire an exaggerated 
mon government, both federative and popular, in its | estimate of its prevalence and power; and a too hasty 
origin and its action, to retain, through an almost | judgment sometimes pronounces condemnation upon a 
boundless extent of territory, all the energy, while it | whole system, which is even slightly affected by what is 
avoids all the instability and disorder which accompa- | deemed so perturbed and deforming an agency. 
nied the interesting and unmitigated democracies of an-| It may, nevertheless, be, as some have insisted, that 
tiquity. Each free and independent state, itself a sepa- | party, to a certain extent, is not only wholesome, but 
rate and secure depository of invaluable rights and | necessary, in a republic: that without it we should 
powers, forms, by chosen delegates, a part of one inte- | slumber in dangerous security: that freedom is a bless- 
gral and essential branch of a national legislature;— {ing not to be permanently enjoyed, except with inde- 
an harmonious, though subdivided—a consentancous, | fatigable and jealous vigilance: and that, such is the 
though unamalgamated people compose, by their di- | imperfection of man, his purest feelings and designs, 
rect representatives, another branch; and the execu- | like the precious metals, must be alloyed by baser ones, 
tive, mostly springing from the source last mentioned, | before they can become practically useful or efficient. 
may yet, in one case, by a complicated and compro- | If the annals of many centuries be credited, a govern- 
mised arrangement, be considered to emanate equally | ment like yours, founded upon, and recognizing inde- 
from both—the states, as distinct sovereign bodies po- | feasible rights, cannot exist without the incident of 
litic, and the people representatively collected in the | party spirit. It is the foaming eddy driven before,or the 
constituent assembly. ‘The judicial department—that | boiling wake following after, the ship of state:—seem- 
balance wheel of the whole structure—with its duties | ing sometimes to present an insurmountable impedi- 
and objects limited and defined, is also an offspring of | ment to her progress, and sometimes to dash over- 
the interwoven principles of federation and union; its | whelmingly in pursuit;—but always composed of the 
incumbents, being designated by the elected executive, very element on which she floats, and contributing in 
are but one remove farther from the original fount..in of | turn to buoy and sustain her. Brees 
all just authority, and being subject to confirmation or | _A discriminating patriotism will not, then, be impair- 
rejection by the senatorial delegates, cannot exist ex- ed by discovering this doubtful evil in constant associa- 
cept with the presumed assent of a majority of the free | tion with the unquestionable good of constitutional go- 
and independent states. —But I may be trenching upon | vernment. You must withstand the first shock, and 
controverted theories, when my sole design is to impart | instead of turning away in the bitterness of sudden dis- 
a general idea: I therefore abruptly pause. It is, how- | appointment, be prepared, as you cannot wholly de- 
Vor, X. 13 
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stroy, to confront, to assuage, and to restrict its in- 
fluence. 

The liveliest attachment to your country may be far- 
ther and rationally justified by recollections of a kind 
less abstract than those thus briefly referred to. 

Visit fora moment, gentlemen, the temple of fame. 
Let fancy guide you, with truth and history as your 
companions, up its elevated steps, and into the resound- 
ing hall, where are congregated the sculptured images 
of all the wise, the good, and the great. As you enter 
that vast rotonda, say, whence is he whose majestic sta- 
tue fills the proudest, loftiest niche? whence is he, to- 
wards whom ancient sages, heroes and statesmen, start- 
ing from the crowded walls, seem to look and lean, as if 
acknowledging his supremacy? whence is he, whom 
Leonidas, Thrasybulus, Aristides, and Epaminondas, 
grouped congenially together, are gazing at with defer- 
ence and admiration; before the calm dignity of whose 
front, the bloodshot eye of Macedonian Alexander 


sinks rebuked, and even the accomplished Czsar throws | peal. 


his laurel crowns away, sighing with the fatal memory 
of the Rubicon? Whence is he, towards whom So- 
crates points the attention of his pupil Alcibiades, as an 
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distinctions of right and wrong. To this peaceable 
phalanx, gentlemen, a short experience and study will 
induce you to render the homage of your gratitude and 
veneration—while you cannot fail to perceive how im- 
mensely, though tranquilly, they have augmented the 
substantial virtues and true glories of your country. 
Wherever civilization is unequivocally established and 
progressive :-—wherever the safety, honor, and happi- 
ness of the mass of mankind, and the stability of nations 
are deemed worthier objects of attainment, than the 
plundered trophies of aggressive war, or the Corinthian 
luxuries of palaces—there will be duly appreciated the 
learned triumphs, and humanizing labors of a Parsons, 
aKent,a Wythe, a Tucker, a Tilghman, or a Mar- 
shal—there it will be owned that the American Ju- 
diciary may be proudly invoked, to confirm and justify 
the ardor of American patriotism. 
Nor is this—perhaps the greatest—the only region of 
intellectual excellence to which you may confidently ap- 
Thetime has come, when we may venture, with- 


| out incurring the hazard of a venomous sarcasm, to 


speak of achievements on the rugged heights of sci- 
ence, or the velvet lawns of literature, as well as amid 


illustration of the virtue he had fruitlessly inculcated?’ | the boisterous waves of some-time-since monopolized 


for whom, as a kindred, though superior spirit, Camil- | ocean. 
lus, Cincinnatus, and Cato, seem to glow with welcome, | 


and in presence of whose sublime simplicity, the Tra- 
jans, and the Antonines are hiding the vain ornaments 
which encircle their brows’ Let us draw nearer to this 
rege object. As we approach, its recess en- 
a 

figure, are many who seem principally to delight in, 
and to boast of their association with him. 





‘* Who reads an American book?” was a con- 
temptuous and taunting interrogatory, which became 
obsolete and absurd, as rapidly as did the scoffed ‘bit 
of striped bunting” open its folds, and spread forth a 
victorious star-spangled banner! Within the short pe- 
| riod of your own lives, (too near for dispassionate or un- 


rges, and clustering around the pedestal of the chief | suspected comment,) your country has moved onward 


| with giant strides. She is still advancing. Join her, 


Whence and | gentlemen, juin her, with elated hearts and approving 


why is he?—The whole world can answer. In the} judgments: join her, ‘‘to swell the triumph, partake 


smooth adamant on which he stands, no one has thought 
it necessary to chisel his nativity or name. He is the 


the gale.” 


Having thus superficially alluded to some of the 


one without parallel:—beyond all Grecian and all Ro-| causes and considerations which should engender and 
man fame:—never to be forgotten, never to be mis-| mature a fervent national loyalty in your bosoms, in- 


taken. 


dulge me while I intimate its safest direction, and most 


It is certainly a source of elevating reflection, and no | efficient use. 


contracted ground for pride, that you are citizens of a 
country, which, in its very infancy, has furnished this 
noblest specimen of human excellence: which, while in- 
structing and delighting mankind with her Franklin, 
her ison, her Jefferson, her Adams, her Henry, 


her Hancock, her Montgomery, and her Howard, could | tan tuition. 


yet embody the varied qualities of these illustrious men 
m completing her chosen model, and representative. 
Study, gentlemen, study with the enthusiasm of artists, 
the character of this model. You will discover it to be, 
in every trait, and in all its grand proportions, purely 
and exclusively American. It is the unmixed creation 
of your own continent:—it will insensibly,and irresistibly 
teach you to be national; and I can suggest no more 
infallible means of arousing and confirming you to reve- 
rence and love your country. 


But again:—throughout the two millions of square 





The comparatively prodigious expause and popula- 
| tion of the United States, as well as juster modern con- 
ceptions of the true sources and solid foundations of 
social prosperity, repudiate as alike unnecessary and in- 
jurious, the spirit and temper consequential upon Spar- 

Your education has not been designed nor 
| adapted to mould you into haughty and exclusive heroes: 
| to absorb all your faculties and feelings in the prospect 
\ or desire of becoming public benefactors or martyrs. 
‘Should, indeed, some unforeseen emergencies arise, 
| bringing into conflict, your personal ease or advantage, 
| and your country’s welfare: should her safety, interests, 

or renown, demand the immolation of self, even to the 
life, you would shame your ancestry by a moment’s 
hesitation. But such calls are seldom made ina land 
whose *‘ ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
| paths, peace.” The patriotism which awaits them, 


miles, composing the territor‘al surface of our twenty- | must languish unexerted and unrevealed, or debase its 
four confederated sovereignties, variously populous, the | purity, by the contrivances and expedients of a selfish 
arts of peace—of peace in its widest and wisest sense— | ambition. It is not here—far and forever removed from 





are triumphant. 
pations of private life are every where pursued with en- 
ergetic and unshackled industry. Human passions are 
neither exasperated, nor subdued by even the sem- 
blance of military coercion. Nothing is seen, nothing is 
known, nothing is acknowledged, as the means of pro- 
tection or redress, but the universal, conventional and 
equal power of the Law. Hence the iinportance, and 
hence the high reputation of those Judicial functionaries 
whose wisdom and integrity, whether in the sphere of 


The diversified and harmonious occu- | transatlantic inroads and interventions—it is not here, 


where the design of sectional Syllas, or Catalines, can 
be mocked into frustrations and contempt: where the 
powers of government, though capable of interruption, 
cannot be usurped, where a free and fearless Press, sta- 
tioned in no less than twenty-four detached citadels, 
makes conspiracy impracticable, and treason preposter- 
terous: it is not here, gentlemen, that aught but a mor- 
bid and indiscriminating imagination can lead you to 
postpone the manifestations of your love of country to 


each commonwealth, or in that of their union, have il-| the remote themes of war, or the silly scenes of sedi- 


lustrated the novelty, and maintained the firmness of 
our institutions. They have been the ‘ Nutional 
Guards,” of our jurisprudence: always at their posts, 
reconciling vivid doctrines of liberty, with the exigen- 


cies of social order, and preserving, amid the untried 
bases of our system, 


. 


the fundamental and immutable | 


| tion. No! your lot is more fortunately cast; every day, 
every year, affords it appropriace occasion. 

Our truest patriot is he who is most distinguished by 
the practice of private virtues. The faithful applica- 
tion of natural or acquired capacity; the persevering la- 
bours of mental or of manval industry; the vigorous de- 
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velopmient and useful adaptation of scientific knowledge; ) select the following description of the western section of 
the contributions of literary talent, pure in tendency,and | our own state 

attractive in taste—these, swelling the common stock of | West : ae 
moral energy, physical power, and durable fame, erect- | 7 41 aa ae lvania is bounded on the north by 
ing by slow and sure accumulations, till ‘* hills peep over | 3 . hte a New York; east by the dividing line or 
Aills,and Alps on Alps arise,” the towering monument of | "CS “ ich separates the waters which flow eastward 
national greatness—these are the legitimate indications o ante ee and Potomac, from those which 
and ever-recurring exercises of American patriotism. Its bet oe end —_—> Ohio; south by Maryland. and 
pursuits, in their motives and rewards, are not necessa- oe es ae ‘A Vaan aa Ohio. ‘The south» 
rily connected with the showy or sonorous gratifications 49° ouncary is on lat. 39° 43’; the northern is on lat. 
of personal distinction. The unobtrusive tenor of in- | . ¢ mene ” on projection which extends down to 
dividual industry may continue unnoticed; dispensing its i hi ee ee 3 2% W. lon. from 
usefulness and energies, and reaping its blessings, with- par OR. pry h its area is about-15,833 square miles, or 
in a seemingly limited sphere; benefiting a nation, or a | an . f i —_ oe list of th ee 

race, by progressive gradations, so gentle as to be noise- Pp . 1 ee oe -~ ss * ¢ counties in Weatern 
less, and so minute as to be imperceptible. Resembling ti emmney iis — ber wit . eir respective popula- 
the living subterranean spring, which is betrayed rather ; om anconding: to tha census cl 1000,> * - 





. than proclaimed by the verdure and fertility, of which ‘ + The small Italic letters annexed to the counties 


it is the invisible cause: its diamond current, inaccessi- | Indicate their situation in the state: as, e¢, w, n, 8, ne, 
ble to the glare of day, orthe gust of notoriety, secret- | nm, em, &c.—east, west, north, south, north-east, north 
ly ministering to the strength of the forest, the abun- hd middle, east of middle, &c. 


well-founded and lofty passion,with the conviction thatits 4}, : ta 
: . rs out one-half of Cambria county is in the Valley of 
oe ae aed aol amicaie eee — | the Mississippi, being drained by ned tie conlienite 
’ ? . - | ; ; : 

tion to which you can possibly be called, is so humble oo Conemaugh, which flows into the Alleghany o 
eee aon Po tck wee ke Neches —— | Pittsburg is the seat of the sessions of the Supreme 
erable, ifits purpose be ignobly perverted, And may Court, and also of the United States District Court, for 
the benignity of an approving Providence give to your | sind baneaeabaliecanee may be considered the ca- 

exertions through life, success and prosperity commen- | P Serfosss *¢ he ii a as a general remark, it a 
te t d ! ry .-—As r rk, it may 
SRE S Your rererenee aed, eve of country | be said that Western Pennsylvania is broken and hilly. 
\ Somerset, parts of Fayette, Westmoreland, Cambria, 
Pa . ‘Indiana, Jefferson, and McKean, are mountainous; whose 
ROT ERM PRESSLY ANIA. valleys are from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the ocean le- 
A valuable little work, comprized in a well executed | vel, and their ridges from 500 to 1,000 feet higher. 


nce of the field, or even the fragrance of the flower. ; Population 
_Nor is it possible, gentlemen, for the true lover of a | Counties, County Towns. in 1830. 

country, whose institutions, however wisely designed, | Washington, s w, Washington, 42,784 
and skilfully balanced, mainly depend for permanency | Greene, s w, Wayesburg, 18,028 
upon the vigor and purity of public opinion, indolently | Fayette, s w, Uniontown, 29,172 
to withhold the mite of his co-operation towards her } Westmoreland, sw, Greensburg, 38,400 
advancement, or viciously to obstruct her progress, by | Alleghany, w, Pittsburg, 50,552 
demoralizing examples. The sluggard and the criminal | Beaver, w, Beaver, 24,123 
are alike devoid of so impelling and chastening a princi- | Butler, w, Butler, 14,531 
ple. Theirs is the indurated selfishness which coldly | Armstrong, w, Kittanning, 17,701 
excludes communion, and absorbed in sensual enjoy- | Mercer, w, Mercer, 19,729 
ment,can deduce no exalting motive from national remi- | Venango, w,,. Franklin, 9,470 
niscences, nor find a stimulant in the prospect of achiev- | Crawford, nw, Meadville, 16,030 
ing good for others. Patriotism, linked almost from | Erie,nw, Erie, 17,041 
m necessity, with a sisterhood of virtues, is irrecon- | Warren,n w, Warren, 4,697 
cilably, and everlastingly hostile to sloth of mind, or | McKean, », Smethport, 1,439 
degeneracy of action. You cannot sincerely feel the | Jefferson, w m, Port Barnet, 2,025 
sentiment, and yet be idle: you cannot pretend to it, | Indiana, wm, Indiana, 14,252 
and yet be bad. | Somerset, s, Somerset, 17,762 

Enter, then, young citizens ofa great and admirable re- | — 
public, enter upon the exercise and enjoyment of this | Total of population, 337,346 

\ 








duodecimo volume, has lately been published in this ci- | Washington, part of Fayette, Westmoreland, and Alle- . 


. : ghany counties, are remarkable for their lofty, insulat- 
ty by a. - —e nee = A ars staalacsy Yaley - ed, and fertile hills, with narrow and exuberant bottom 
the Mississippi, or the Emigrant’s and Traveller’s Guide | j, nds intervening. The appearance of this country, va- 


to the West.” After giving a general history of whatis | riegated by elevated hills which are seldom in the shape 
termed the Valley of the Mississippi, it furnishes a more | of ridges, ae rather meeueneres = eee ce with in- 

* ‘ numerable vales, is exceedingly picturesque when view- 
parti cular account of each of the several states embrac- | ed from some elevated part of the most western range 
ed in that section of country, and of the steam boats on | of the Alleghanies. The counties which lie northward 
the western waters: and concludes with a chapter en- | of Pittsburg, although broken, are not generally cover- 

P 2 ee : : 
titled ‘‘ Hints to Emigrants;” pointing out the different | €d with such high hills as those which I have just men- 
routes, and the expenses, and distance in travelling. Seance ‘ ai ar YO a ela ov 
There is no work, which we have seen, that contains so | other of the confluents of the Alleghany river, there are 
much information calculated to instruct and interest per- extensive bottoms covered with beech, birch, sugar- 
sons visiting the western states. Maps of each state, | maple, intermixed with the Weymouth pine and the 
with the routes designated; as also plans of some of the | hemlock spruce. It is from these extensive forests, and 
? 


+e those on the sources of that river, that the vast quanti- 
principal towns, all very neatly executed, are also con- 


ties of lumber sent to the country. below as far as New 
tained in this volume. As a specimen of the work, we | Orleans, are annually drawn. 
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Soil and Productions. —The soil of the southern coun- 
ties is generally good, excepting some portions of 
Greene, which are called glade lands, Corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, flax, the potatoe, &c. grow well in ev- 
ery county. Few portions of the west have a soil bet- 
ter adapted to these productions than Washington, Fay- 
ette, Westmoreland, Alleghany, and parts of the other 
counties. The counties which lie towards Lake Erie 
and New York, have athinner and colder soil, than 
those towards Virginia. They are well adapted to the 
purpose of grazing. They abound in herds of cattle 
and other live stock; and,as has already been remarked, 
they furnish vast supplies of lumber,—of which it is 
supposed that not less than 30,000,000 feet of plank an- 
nually descend the Alleghany river, and find a ready 
market in the towns and cities which border on the ri- 
yer from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 

In a state of nature, this country was covered with 
continuous forests of oak, walnut, hickory, sugar-ma- 
ple, poplar, beech, elm, sycamore, and buck-eye along 
the streams, chesnut, &c. &c. This region is watered 
by the Monongahela, Alleghany, Youghioghany, Loyal- 


The other rivers in Western Pennsylvania, are not yet 
navigated by steam boats, to any considerable extent. 
Inexhaustible quantities of bituminous coal, exist 
throughout this section of our country, in the valleys 
and in the hills, in strata varying, in different places, 
from a few inches to several feet in depth, and afford 
abundance of fuel, cheaper even than the wood which 
its forests supply, and admirably suitable for manufac- 
| turing purposes, There is a great abundance of iron 
ore, particularly in the tier of counties which border 
the Alleghany range, from which vast quantities of iron 
are manufactured. In the counties of Westmoreland 
and Fayette, are many furnaces and forges. Much of 
the iron of those counties is taken in the form of blooms 
and pigs, to Pittsburg, Brownsville, &c. and there manu- 
factured into various forms of iron. On the Conemaugh 
and Kiskiminitas, salt is manufactured toa great extent. 
It is also made in some other places, but in comparative- 
| ly small quantities. 
The natural advantages of this region, the general 
| productiveness of its soil—for there is scarcely any part 
| which cannot be cultivated with advantage, even the 








hanna, Conemaugh, French creek, and Beaver, and | knobs of its hills—its facilities for intercourse, natural 
their common recipient, the Ohio. By inspection of the | and artificial; and the salubrity of its climate, will ren- 
map, it will be seen that all these confluents converge to- | der ita very populous country. When the Pennsylva- 
wards one district, the centre of which is Pittsburg. To | nia canal shall be completed, and it is now finished from 
th:s emporium, the productions of this whole region are | Pittsburg up to the Alleghany mountains at Johnstown, 
chiefly brought to market by the natural channels of | and alsnost completed in its eastern section, to the same 
these confluents which are navigable for boats much of | mountain; when the canal uniting the Alleghany river 
the year, excepting the north-western section, which | with Lake Erie; and when the Ohio and Chesapeake ca- 
trades with New York, by Lake Erie, and the Erie and | nal, now in progress, and also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Hudson canal. | rail-road, expected to be extended into this region, and 
This is emphatically an agricultural country; but | already commenced, shall all be completed, no country 
large quantities of live stock are driven annually, to an | wil] enjoy greater facilities for inter-communication and 
eastern market, by way of the ‘Aree excellent turnpike | trade. The farmer and manufacturer of Western Penn- 
roads which connect, m this state, the west with the | sylvania will then have New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
east, viz: the national road which passes from Wheel- delphia, and Baltimore, with the places intermediate, as 
ing to Cumberland, through the southern part of this | the markets to which he can send the products of his 
region; the southern Pennsylvania road; and the north- } labour. 
ern road from Pittsburg, through Ebensburg, Hunting-| There was no part of the west settled by Anglo- 
don, &c. to Philadelphia, uniting with the southern | American colonists before Western Pennsylvania. Se- 
Pennsylvania road, at Harrisburg. veral years before the American revolution, settlements 
_ Oxe of the productions of this part of the state is, to | were made in the neighbourhood of Pittsburg, and on 
the joy of all good men, greatly and rapidly on the de- | the Monongahela, in what was then called ‘‘ Redstone 
cline. I mean whiskey. A section of this country has | settlement.’”? ‘The horrors and dangers of the Indian 
obtained an inglorious celebrity for the quantity and | wars, were long known to its earlier inhabitants, 
quality of this liquid fire which it produces. There is; Chief’ Towns.—Washington, Brownsville, @anons- 
scarcely a whiskey-bibber in the land, from Lake Erie | burg, Uniontown, Greensburg, Beaver, Meadville, Erie, 
to the Gulf of Mexico, who has not vociferously praised | are growing andimportant towns. Several of them are 
the Old Monongahela. But I rejoice to believe that this | the seats ‘of justice for the counties in which they stand. 
infamy willsoon be done away. A large proportion of | Along the Monongahela, there are several places, such 
the distilleries in this part of our country, have ceased | as Elizabethtown, Williamsport, Bridgeport, (which is 


within two years, and the temperance cause is advanc- | separated from Brownsville by Dunlap’s creek, ) where 
ing rapidly. It is believed that there is not one half the 








quantity of whiskey now manufactured here, that was 
made two years ago. In Washington county, more 
than two-thirds of the distilleries have been abandoned. 
In 1791—4, an insurrection occurred in Western Penn- 
sylvania, because of the excise or tax onthe manufac- 
ture of whiskey. Happily the difficulty was settled, ard 
the iberiy polesthrown down, without bloodshed. It is 
gratifying to believe that no such uproar would now be 
make by the enlightened citizens of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, who seem to feel a noble determination notto be 
behind any of the friends of temperance in other parts 
of our country, in their efforts to expel the evils of 
drunkenness from the land. 

During the months of October, November, Decem- 
ber, March, April, May, and June, the Ohio is naviga- 
ble for steam boats up to Pittsburg, and its confluents 
for flat and keel boats, which convey the productions of 
this region to a market in the southern part of the valley. 
During January and February, the navigation is usually 
interrupted by the ice, and in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, by the want of sufficient depth of water in 
those streams. Steam boats, during the fall and spring 
high waters,rua up to Brownsville on the Monongahela, 





steam boats are built every year. Steam boats are also 
built at Beaver and in its vicinity, and at Shause’s town, 
a small village on the left bank of the Ohio, 12 miles be- 
low Pittsburg. The steam boats which are built at these 
places, after being launched, are commonly taken to 
Pittsburg to be finished, and receive their engines. 
There is a vast number of villages and towns in 
Western Pennsylvania, and many of them beautiful, and 





containing an intelligent and pleasant society, but which ~ 


the limits of this work will not allow me even to name. 
‘The most important town, or rather city, for it is in- 
corporated as such, is Pirrtsaure,—which has been 
rightly called the ** Birmingham of the west.” 
Pittsburg is situated in 40 deg. 27 min. of north lati- 
tude, and 3° 02’ west long. from Washington; 300 
| miles west of Philadelphia, 120 south of Lake Erie, 
| 1,100 by land, 2,029 by water, above New Orleans. It 
| stands at the junction of the Monongahela and Allegha- 
| ny rivers, ‘the Monongahela here, runs nearly a due 
north-west course; the Allegheny flows into it from 
the north-east, and, both combining their streams, 
form the beautiful Ohio, which flows away with a north- 
western course. The city stands upon a level, alluvial 
bottom of quite a limited extent; for immediately back 
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of it, and at a distance of less than a mile from the point, 
rises Grant’s Hill, with Ayres’s Hill on the west, and 
Quarry Hill on the east, which may be called the great 
secondary bank, and which spread out so as to leave 
along the Allegheny river a stiip of land of about one- 
third of mile in width, of great fertility: and along the 
Monongahela, a still narrower margin of alluvial bottom. 
This city was founded in the year 1765: a fort had 
been built five years before, by Gen. Stanwix. This 
fort stood near the point of the junction of the rivers. 
It cost 60,000 pounds sterling. The stone magazine 
still remains entire. The fort was called Fort Pitt, in 
honor of the celebrated Earl of Chatham, under whose 
auspices as Premier, almost the whole of the valley of 
the Mississippi was wrested from the French in the war 
of 1754—1763. Whilst this place was in the possession 
of the French, it was a most important post of trade. 
Here, surrounded by savage tribes, the trader found a 
ready market for his articles of traffic. A small fort, 
erected here by the French, was called Fort Du Quesne. 
It was in attempting the capture of this fortress, that 
Braddock was defeated, on the eastern bank of the Mo- 
nongahela, at the distance of about nine miles above 
Pittsburg. And afterwards, Grant, with his 800 Cale- 
donians, met with a similar disaster upon the hill which 
has ever since served as a Monument commemorative 
of his name and his defeat. 
The city of Pittsburg stands on the Delta above de- 





facturing establishments, &c. the principal objects wor 
thy of the attention ofa stranger are, 1. The Western 
University of Pennsylvania, whose buildings are nearly 
completed. They stand near Grant’s Hill, on the Mo- 
nongahela side of the city. 2. The State Prison in Al- 
legheny Town, which has cost the state a vast amount 
of money, and is established somewhat upon the plan 
of the new Prison in Philadelphia. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the plan of the Weathersfield Prison, or 
of that of Auburn, was not pursued. This nation,—I 
may say the state of Pennsylvania alone,—has thrown 
away more money than would be needed to bring the 
whole youthful population of our land into Sunday 
Schools, and give to each school a good library. 3. The 
Theological Seminary, located also in Alleghany Town. 
The edifice of this important and rising institution, will 
be completed in a few months. It stands on a beauti- 
ful, insulated hill, or knoll—rather of the form ofa ridge 
| than of a sugar-loaf—about 100 feet higher than the wa- 
_ ters of the Allegheny river, It is literally, quite a task 
| to ascend this hill of science and religion. ‘The centre 
| building is four stories high, and the wings are three 
stories. ‘The whole is 150 feet long, and contains 70 or 
| 80 rooms for students. There are also rooms for the 
| library, (which, by donations from Scotland, and from 
| individuals in this country, is already quite respectable, ) 
a chapel, halls for recitation, rooms for a steward, &c. 
The prospect from this eminence is truly delightful. 








scribed, having a triangular form, It is rapidly extend- | One gets above the smoke of this smoky city, and 
ing along the alluvial margins of the Monongahela and | breathes the pure atmosphere, and looks abroad over 
Alleghany rivers, by the sides of the hills above men- | the city with its immense manufacturing establishments, 
tioned—and is even encroaching upon them. Houses | and the noble rivers below, over whose waves boats of 
are building on their sides and summits. On the wes- | every description are constantly moving, propelled by 
tern side of the Monongahela, and about a mile above | oars, sails, or steam. 4. The Museum, established by 
Pittsburg, lies the flourishing town of Birmingham, and | Mr. Lambdin, whose efforts are worthy of the highest 
immediately opposite to the city, along the west bank of | praise. I know not, in all this wonderful city, an ob- 
the same river, and under the high and jutting hill call- | ject more worthy of a stranger’s attention, than this 
ed Coal Hill, is a street of manufacturing establishments, | Museum. It contains many fine specimens of the re- 
which may be considered as an extension of Birming- | lics of aboriginal times and arts. 5. The United States 
ham, and is connected with Pittsburg by a bridge, | #rsenal, about two miles above the city, on the south 
built in 1818, at an expense of $110,000. In the op- | side of the Allegheny river, at a village called Law- 
posite directiou, and north ofthe Allegheny river, stands | renceville. This isa large depot of arms, ordnance, 
Alleghany Town, on a beautiful alluvial plain of great | &e. It encloses about four acres. 6. The City Wa- 
extent, connected with Pittsburg by a bridge, erected | ter Works, erected in 1828,—a noble and valuable mo- 
in 1818, at an expense cf $100,000, Above Alleghany | nument of liberality and enterprize. The water is elevat- 
Town, about a mile, and on the same side, is the town | ed 116 feet, from the Allegheny river, by a pipe of 15 
of Manchester. inches in diameter, and 2,439 feet in length, to a basin 
Pittsburg is admirably situated for trade and manufac- | or reservoir, on Grant’s Hill, 11 feet deep, and calcu- 
tures. It may be said to stand at the head of steam lated to contain 1,000,000 of gallons. ‘lhe water is 
boat navigation; for the Alleghany and Monongahela ' raised by a steam engine of 84 horse power, which will 
can only be ascended in times of high water. It is the | elevate 1,500,@00 gallons in 24 hours. I might mention 
mart of portions of Western Virginia, and New York, as | also the beautiful aqueduct of the Pennsylvania canal, 
well as Western Pennsylvania; while the Ohio opens to | across the Allegheny river, a short distance above the 
the enterprize of its citizens, the whole of the Mississip- | bridge. 
pi valley. The exhaustless banks of coal which exist} The great quantities of coal in all the hills around, 
in the neighbouring hills, and the excellent mines of | and of iron manufactured in this entire region—parti- 
iron ore which are found in great abundance in the | cularly along the mountains—combined with the fine 
counties along the mountains, and in the banks of the | situation of this city for commercial enterprise, have 





Ohio below, give to this city, its pre-eminence over all 
other western cities, for manufacturing purposes. 

In 1810, the population of Pittsburg was about 5,000; 
in 1820, it was 7,248; and at present, including its su- 
burbs, it is near 30,000. During a part of the period 
from 1817 to 1824, this city suffered much from the 
general stagnation of business, and the extensive bank- 
ruptcy which prevailed. During the last 8 or 9 years, 


its prosperity has been wonderful, and bids fair to con- | for the government. 


tinue. 

There are in Pittsburg, one Baptist church; four 
Presbyterian; four Methodist; one Episcopal; one Ro- 
man Catholic, (besides which, there is a Cathedral of 
great dimensions building on Grant’s Hill;) one Coven- 
anters’; one Seceder’s; one German Reformed; one 
Unitarian; one Associate Reformed; one Lutheran, and 
one African: total 18, This statement includes suburbs 
of the city. 

Besides the banks, hotels, churches, bridges, manu- 


made it a vast assemblage of manufacturing establish- 
ments, which are day and night rollizg yp immense yo- 
lumes of smoke, darkening the very heavens, and dis- 
coloring every object—even the houses and their 
inhabitants. There are here ten foundries, for various 
| castings, including steam engines and ploughs. M’Clurg 
pone Company’s was erected in the year 1803, for the 
{sum of $77,000, and has cast many cannon, balls, &c. 
There are siz glass works. The 
excellence of the manufactures of this city in glass are 
well known. There are eight rolling mills, consuming 
3,190 bushels of coal daily, and driven by fen steam en- 
gines, of from 60 to 100 horse powereach. There are 
Jive cotton factories, propelled by steam, and having 
many thousands of spindles. There are seven shops for 
making and repairing steam engines and machinery. - 
There are two steam flour mills. I cannot specify the 
copper, tin, nail, and earthenware factories—nor those 
for the manufacturing of knives, files, and other articles 
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of cutlery. Nor the sav--mills, dye wood cutting-mills, The coal which abounds here is found i 
brass an bell foundries, &c. which employ 24 steam | 6 inches to 10, or more, feet in depth. And See 
engines. The number of yards for the building of flat, | markable, it is found inthe hills which overlook Pitts- 
keel, and steam boats, I do not know exactly. Thisis | burg at the height of about 300 feet above the bottom 
one of the greatest places in the west, and in the world, | of the rivers. Below this one stratum, which is of about 
for the building of steam-boats. | | equal elevation, no other is found until you descend 
The preceding paragraph gives a brief statement of | into the base of the hills below the bottom of the ri- 
the manufactories of Pittsburg alone. The following | vers. It is not the fact that the great mass of these 
statement, obtained from a perfectly authentic source, | hills is coal, Buta-small portion of them is of this spe- 
embraces the manufactories of Pittsburgh and its vici- | cies of substance. Coal Hill, immediately opposite the 
nity—and, in some cases, of Alleghany and Westmore- | city, on the west side of the Monongahela, is a great 
land counties. 1 give it in detail, as it was furnished to | source of this kind of fuel. The miners have penetrat- 
me, that the reader may have some idea of the extent of | ed a greal distance, and the coal is slided down the hill 
the manufactures of this growing city, and of the re- | into boats, or deposited for the wagons, by a kind of 
gion in the vicinity. ,; | rail-road, or inclined plane, to the alarm of many a 
1, There are the following Natt Facrortes awnp | passer-by. The perforations made in digging the 
ROL1iNG Mitus, in Pittsburg and its vicinity. The | coal reach, in some places, very far into the hilll It is 
weight of metal manufactured last year, petal by | worthy of a stranger’s attention to explore the interior 
each, together with the value of the manufactures, is | of these gloomy regions, survey the dark caverns and 











given. the pillars which sustain the superimposed mass of 
Weight in Ibs. Value, - | Mountain, and contemplate the leaden-colored faces of 
Union, “ : - 720,000 : - $43,200 the miners, as they meet his eye when the torch’s 
Sligo, - : 7 400,000 - ; - 322000 | gleam falls upon them. But let him not expect to escape 
Pittsburg, sa, FC - - 86,544 without atoning for his temerity in entering these abodes 
Grant’s Hill, ‘ 500,000 - E - 30,000 | of Pluto, or rather Plutus, by paying a suitable reward, 
Jeniate, ; - 500,000 ; ‘ 40,000 | either in money, or, as is too commonly the case in 
PineCreck, - - 457,000- -  - 34,100 | ™hiskey. i she ie 
Sélesellaneous Factories, 360,000 - - 28,800 To a stranger nothing is more imposing than to stand 


ea ale ar on the bank of the Monongahela above the Point, and 
sank ‘oun oe - a 12 Foundries in and near | survey the steam-boats as they depart on their long voy- 

ittsburg. pane aye e last pean ee tons of metal | ages down the Ohio, or when they arrive upon their 
one aro S _ Aner - oars —- See: There is something grand in seeing the large 

; 2 - els o ae enenene . - a ue of the | boats, of a beautiful form, and great power, marching 
roanufactures was ,614. Exclusive of Pittsburg up heavily loaded, overcoming the resistance of the cur- 
and its vicinity, there are 5 foundries in Alleghany and | rent, and discharging ‘at intervals their steam, which 
Westmoreland counties. E occasions a very loud and startling roar, re-echoed in 

3. Inand near Pittsburg, there are 37 steam engines, | quick succession from the hills which environ the city. 
wre é wm a ee er arena at | . —. is more — to ~ who witnesses ws scene 

: n factories, wi ooms, | for the first time. en the rivers are igable, say 
hands, and worth $300,134. In the counties of West- | during7 or 8 months in the autumn and eden ietilee 
moreland and Allegheny, there are 5 cotton factories. | is more common than for several boats to arrive and de- 

5. In Pittsburg, and the two counties above named, | part daily, occasioning much activity in the trade of the 
—- ne z ee tates 2 _ $1 ore i — ae of travellers here embark for the far- 

6. ; and its vicinity, 5 steam | ther est.’ ' 
mills, which employ 50 hands. Value of their products There is much moral power in this city—much 
annually, $80,000. “= | wealth and intelligence—many men of talents in the 
dae al ne pee Ruseinien 805 pemmepatnnne | _ professions of a medicine, and divinity, some 

. e manufactures, ,000, | of whom are extensive own j try. 

8. Within the limits of the city, there are 30 black- | In Recuaiaala — is 4 areas a P common 
— mune a err i mene - here are | schools established by the authorities of the state. Edu- 

2 onan an - a —- eas 1 rapene, , cation has therefore depended upon the voluntary ef- 

: a _ °& an e — et a | forts of the people. Schools have generally been main- 
Sein ide ete Ba tebek: yoda and 1h poviiies: lune iaesae oF tac poe. Thea et, hemes eat 

. , . |some portion of the year. . : 

10. There are 4 white lead factories in the city, and | nelciiaeaiiinde where, owing Sc s caaceieien of the 
7,400 kegs made annually—value $27,900. There are | population, or their poverty, or their want of interest 
also 4 breweries. ise? bi aap sia \in the subject, schools have been very inadequately 

11. There are 6 printing offices in Pittsburg, and 6 supported. And in many places, the teachers are in- 
"ies ccgieael sane “of the manufactures of every | Ny eee “at th — face. 

_The est ; , change for the better is, how- 
an in ves £08 “7 eee * aaeet and | ever, going forward. In _this city, and in most of the 
ree - . me Pete (183 ») - eee | large towns and larger villages, and in many of the 
n Alleghany an estmoreland counties, the num- most populous neighbourhoods, very respectable 
ber of distilleries is now (March, 1852,) sixty-two; in | schools are maintained. Academies are also established 
1830, it was une roneze o- cman! . _ jin all the larger towns, and the higher branches of 

There are, it is believed, not less t an five 3 six | learning taught in many of them. I would remark in 

Pea chek Gok werchoedlite Dac Wes. wore \qgictaie Eee gosd oohok Seschere: Oey Gould kal cee 
elphia, i ndi sylvania for good school teachers; they wo nd cer- 
Whilst the quantity of flour, whiskey, lumber, salt, &c. cin and profitable employment. - 
which is brought to this place by the roads, the canal,; As I intend to givea full account of the colleges, and 
and the rivers, for exportation to the lower parts of the | other literary institutions of the valley of the Mississippi, 
valley, isimmense. I have no data for estimating the | in a separate chapter, I shall not here speak of the col- 
w ae a renee which is at present brought | leges, &c. of Western Pennsylvania, but only refer the 
— y from ¥ east. In 1818, it was er at | reader to that chapter. For the same reason, I shall say 

,425 tons, and valued at $17,885,000! Much of the | nothing here respecting the religious denominations of 
heavier kinds of merchandize, is now brought up from | the west, but reserve what I have to say on that subject . 
New Orleans by steam boats. for a distinct chapter. 
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1 shall now close this description of Western Pennsyl- | 
vania, with a few general remarks, 
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sible for any one, who did not live on the spot, rightly 


| to conceive of the deplorable state of things. Matters 


1. This portion of our country has occupied a con- | waxed worse and worse. Neighbonrhoods were torn to 


siderable place in the annals of our nation. Seventy 
years ago, it was the abode of numerous tribes of In- 
dians. The French claimed much of this region, and 
had several fortified posts in it, and with their Indian 
allies carried terror and death into the adjoining Eng- 
lish settlements in the east. The principal of these for- 
tifications was Fort Du Quesne, which was subsequent- 
ly called Pittsburg, in honour of the distinguished 


pieces by dissensions; houses and other property began 
to be burned by the rebels; and there was at length but 
little security for life, especially to those who stood for- 
ward prominently in behalf of the government. 
Meanwhile the government did all that it could, con- 
sistently with dignity and justice, to conciliate the dis- 
affected. The laws were modified, proclamations were 
issued, and an amnesty proffered. But all in vain. At 


statesman under whose auspices this country was | length, President Washington, having the proper sanc- 
brought under the influence of British sway. Many | tion of the supreme court, called on the governments of 


indeed were the brave and enterprising settlers who 
fell amid a long continued, and vindictive, but success- 
ful war, during which savage cruelty, and civilized in- 
humanity and stratagem, bedewed these hills and val- 
leys with blood, and caused the voice of lamentation, 
uttered by sorrowing widows and fatherless children, to 
be heard in many a distant neighbourhood. It was here 
that our beloved Washington learned the arts of war in 
successful and unsuccessful campaigns against the In- 
dians and their Canadian allies. In 1753, he was sent 
by the lieutenant governor of Virginia, to warn the 
French to leave this region of country, which, as well 
as what is now Ohio, Indiana, &c. they had commenced 








the neighbouring states in 1794, for their aid in quell- 
ing this insurrection. And in the autumn of that year, 
12,000 men from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virginia, advanced upon the insurgents by way of 
Bedford and Cumberland. Governor Lee, of Virginia, 
commanded; and, under him were the governors of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The advance of this 
formidable force soon settled the difficulty. The prof- 
fered terms of pardon were accepted. A few of the 
chief leaders of the rebellion, who were found, were 
taken to Philadelphia for trial. No life was lost; the 
liberty poles disappeared; the ‘‘whiskey boys’’ quietly 
submitted; and thus happily ended the ‘*Whiskey In- 


‘occupying. In 1754, he was again sent with the title | surrection.’’* 


and command of a major, to dislodge the French and 


3. Western Pennsylvania presents many and strong 


Indians from the post which they had commenced forti- | inducements to eastern emigrants, especially to such as 
fying at the junction of the Monongahela and Alle-| desire to remove—not exactly to a new and uncultivat- 
ghany. Ata place called the “Little Meadows,” (ten led country—but to one where the wilderness has given 
miles east of Uniontown, ) in the immediate vicinity of | place, ina good degree, to cultivated fields. And there 
which the national road from Cumberland to Wheeling ; are many such emigrants, who, possessing a consider- 
now passes, he was attacked by a numerous body of | able amount of property, wish to purchase in a country 
French and Indians. Having only one regiment, and | where land, although fertile and cultivated, is much 
protected only by a small stockade, he was compelled | cheaper than it is in favourable situations in the older 
to surrender; which he did on honourable terms. | states. Such emigrants will find much cultivated land 
In 1755, Col. Washington again marched out to this | in West Pennsylvania, of a good quality, convenient to 
region, as an aid-de-camp to Gen. Braddock. The disas- | market, or to the natural and artificial channels of trade, 
trous issue of this expedition is too well known to be re-| which abound in this section of our country. Rivers 
peated here. On the east bank of the Monongahela, | and roads are found in almost every part, leading to the 
where an excellent female seminary now stands, the | great marts of business, either in the east or the west. 
British and American forces met with a terrible defeat. | Canals are adding to these facilities, and soon rail-roads 
Braddock, mortally wounded in the battle, soon after | will still more increase them. 
died; and in the retreat, the remnant of the army was| Farmscan be purchased for various prices, in this en- 
commanded by Washington until its arrival at Dunbar’s | tire region, according to their relative advantages for 


trade, and proximity to market towns, It is impossible 


camp, in the neighbourhood of the Little Meadows. | 
! 


About.half a mile westward of the latter place, by the 
road side, Braddock was buried. His bones, many years 
afterwards, were taken to England. 

In 1758, the British General Forbes marched against 


Fort Du Quesne. Col. Grant who commanded the ad- 





to state these prices with much accuracy. Some good 
farms will cost 8 or 10 dollars peracre, in a good state 
of cultivation, and having houses, barns, &c. In more 
_ favourable situations they will cost from 15 to 25 dollars 
per acre; and in the neighbourhood of considerable 


vance with 809 Scotchmen, was defeated on the hill | towns, they will command even a greater price per 
which bears his name. But in November of that year, | acre. 


this fortification surrendered. This event gave security 


The advantages of this country for trade, agriculture, 


to the emigrants, who now began to settle in this re-| the raising of live stock, &c. have already been men- 
gion. In 1759 Quebec was captured. In 1763, this war| tioned. Many thousands of sheep are raised in Wash- 


was ended by the treaty of Paris.* 


} 
2. In 1790, congress passed a law imposing ‘mnies.| 


ington county, and in other counties, for the produc- 
tion of wool. And this business is found to be profitable. 


duties upon spirits distilled in the United States. ‘This | Whilst manufactures of iron, cotton, wool, &c. &c. now 
law was violently opposed in many parts of the coun- | employ profitably a vast amount of capital. 


try, especially in the western part of Pennsylvania. 
During the period of 1790—94, many meetings were 
held by the malcontents at Pittsburg, Brownsville, 
Parkinson’s Ferry, (now Williamsport,) on the Mon- 
ongahela, Braddock’s Field, and other places, where 
violent measures were adopted to defeat the law, and 
prevent the government officers from doing their duty. 


The climate of West Pennsylvania is eminently sa- 
lubrious. Of this I speak from long and intimate 
knowledge. It is essentially the climate of New Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, as it regards temperature, 
excepting so far as it is modified by elevation, which is 
very considerable in every portion, and especially along 
the mountain ranges and valleys. The Ohio at Pitts- 


Many outrages were committed. The whole country be- | burg is 678 feet above the Atlantic ocean off Philadel- 


came a scene of disorder. The marshal of the United | 
States for this district, was openly resisted, and escaped | 


for his life, down the Ohio, after the burning of Gene- | 


ral Neville’s house, which was done by the insurgents, 
because the marshal was harboured there. _It is impos- 


* Marshall’s History of the American Colonies, chiap- | 


ers X.—XII. 





j 
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phia, and the hills around are from 400 to 500 feet 
higher. 


The morals of the people are generally good. Intem- 


| perance is rapidly diminishing. Religion was early 





* For a full account of this insurrection, the reader is 
referred to the history of it, written by the late Hon. 
Mr, Findlay, of Westmoreland county. 
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planted in this region, and has a great influence upon 
the public mind. The preaching of the gospel is enjoy- 
ed in almost every part. Schools are improving, and 
Sunday schools, with libraries, are becoming toa good 
degree general. Whilst colleges are numerous, and 
some of them very good, and all of them affording an 
education to young men at a moderate rate of expense. 
Manual labour schools are also establishing, which are 
opening the doors of science to the gifted sons of the 
humblest and the poorest. 

Upon a survey of all these circumstances, I think it 
may be truly said that this portion of the west holds out 
many inducements to eastern emigrants. 








negro boy, the property of Joseph Draper, Esq., who 
is turning entirely white. His body is nearly white, and 
his face entirely so, with the exception of a few spots 
the size of a dollar; and what is more remarkable, his 
skin presents the appearance of a white child, the rose | 
and lily beautifully combined; he presents altogether a 
curious appearance, and the beholder is struck with 
something like awe on the first view. His parents are 
remarkably black.— Wythe ( Va.) Argus. 
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TABLE SHOWING WHERE THE CASES OF PRI- 
VATE PRACTICE OCCURRED. 
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* Including one case in Passyunk. 
} Residence of one case not given. 
+ Two cases in Passyunk. 
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* No report. 

+ Including four cases and one death in Pa, Hospital. 
¢ One case, and one death in Walnut Street Prison. 
§ One death in Pennsylvania Hospital. 

|| One case do do 


** One case do do 


| ttIncluding 5 new cas.& 1d. at the marine barracks. 
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